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Gorham Manufacturing Oo., 


SILLY SEeSIMoOTESsS 


Broadway & 19th St., ” NEW YORK. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 




















facture, of good design and correct 


reputation of being the 


being constantly added to the assortment. 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 


proportion. 

The GorHAm Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause it has been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 


FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 









DEALERS In 


ENERAL 
DAIL 
: rs UPPLIEYV az 
BELTING, OH & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES.CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 








SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted Equal in Quality 
a 


&e GRESGENT STEEL Co. 





5 480 PEARL ST. 64¢&66 S.CLINTON S7 
NEW YORA PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO. 


and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 





AaRon Pango Hu, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Ge 3 i’ tgnage D. CO. Nose, Sec’y & Treas, 
Juuius E. Frenca, Vice Chairman. N.F ABaCH, Gen’ Seumecttiaie. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK. 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


LONDON, ENG. 












‘gg. a 
& Type Writer © 


RIBBONS 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 









163 LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO. 






8, e 
“2d tor prie® 30 Vesey St., 


NEW YORK. 
BOS'BON, MASS. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 








Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—_, = - 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 








RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 
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JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


a ee | ee 


For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY OITY, PA. 





Tie When you start on a journey you will get 

Tue Best Service, THE GREATEST LUXURY, 

to thig Tse Most CompLere Comrort, if your 

Truth if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 

Line. For full information as to through 

rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 

T. W. TEASDALE, G. P. A., 
0. St. P,, M. & O. Ry., St. Paul. 








BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and Cable Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bogue & Mills’ Pneumatic Gate is less com- 
plicated in its construction than any crossing gate 
made, therefore less liable to get out of order. 

The Bogue & Mills’ i h nly Pneumatic Gate 
that locks its arms down _nd well as up and that 

one erates its arms together against strong winds. 

ils is a very essential point to consider, as we can 
show where accidents have occurred where one 
arm had come down into position and the other 
but partly down, thus allowing teams to pass 
through and under the arm on to the tracks. 





Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chie & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michi ee: 
Onicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton 
Chicago & Rastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; 
Union Pacific System. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, TU. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 
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AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
4 of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
4 supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

: _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

° : All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—{hine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
pe, gr nape ay California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—} soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 


acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 

. + 1 __ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The landr of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 anacre. One-fifth of the urchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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LOWER YAKIMA VALLEY FRUIT 


PRODUCT OF IRRIGATION, 








Desirable Lands in the Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow a crop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 


[Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one te two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when it is too cold at higher 


elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapes, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states : 

“IT came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per ton in the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and Il am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


YAKIMA IRRIGATING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Kennewick, Wash. 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1, Fine apricot land, within.one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

8. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 


5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price 850 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 








Copyrighted, 1894, by E. V. SMALLEY. 
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A SIWASH STRIKE ON THE YAKIMA. 


By William Ker. 


The long, delicious Yakima fall had come. The 
sky was without a cloud. The gentle-moving, 
sweetly-scented air was a benison. The anxi- 
eties and difficulties of the season were all forgot, 
as orchard and hop yard yielded their red and 
golden fruitage. The day’s work was over, I was 
lying on the porch. Good digestion had waited 
on appetite, and the seductive influence of an ex- 
cellent cigar completed and rounded off a condi- 
tion of luxurious ease and comfort. The cattle 
were resting in the pastures. Far off, beyond 
the wide sweep of plain and river, the evening 
mist rolled in through the Union Gap like a 
fleecy torrent, the motion stilled by distance. It 
was the ideal calm of the country—the reward 
she gives to those who love her. 

My thoughts were idly playing around the pro- 
position that well-earned rest is the most satis- 
fying of human sensations, when they were 
broken in on by the ranch foreman, who rode up 
and reported that the Indian pickers were mak- 
ing trouble in the hop field. I rode down and 
found that some of the young men had been too 
pronounced in their attentions to the young 
squaws and the bucks had resentedit. The dif- 
ficulty was soon adjusted, but the desire for rest- 
ful inaction was gone, and I decided to ride over 
to another hop yard, some ten miles distant. 
There were about four miles of level sage-brush 
plain to cross, and then a low spur of foot-hills 
flung out by the distant Cascades, like arms to 
grasp and hold the lovely valley of the Moxee. 
The moon was at the full, and my horse, fresh 
and eager for a gallop, struck a bee line for the 
trail across the hills. © 

The ranch was soon reached, and I found that 
the labor problem was disturbing the harmony 
which all nature seemed persuasively preach- 
ing. The pickers were some Columbia Indians, 
non-reservation; but, as the sequel will show, not 
without a glimmering of the bright light of civ- 
ilization. They were accompanied by So-happy, 
the chief, and Columbia Jack,asort of sub-chief. 

Taking a leaf from the book of the pale-face, 
they had struck for higher wages. Realizing 
that the crop must be got in, and shrewdly sus- 





pecting that their white brother would rather 
stand a gentle squeeze than run any risks, the 
sophisticated children of nature had demanded 
25 cents per box of hops more than they had bar- 
gained for. Tilltheir 





The picture was as strange as it was fair. The 
valley lay resting deeply in the moonlight, the 
dark-fringed river shimmered in the middle dis- 
tance, while far beyond, strongly silhouetted 
against the pale sky, the lordly Cascades kept 
watch and ward. Close at hand were the quaint 
tents of the Indian camp, and before me, glowing 
in the strong firelight, were the savage children 
of the scene. They formed a group which, in its 
appropriate setting, was indeed the lastexpression 
of the picturesque. Their manly, aquiline faces 
were a dull copper, and their many-colored blank- 
ets shone brightly in the glare, which flung acon- 
trasting shadow outside the circle which itl it up. 

The old medicine man (I learned that he was 





demand wascomplied 
with they were un- 
concernedly taking 
their otium cum dig. 

Asking for Jack, I 
was directed to a field 
a short distance from 
the camp; and pro- 
ceeding thither, I 
witnessed the scene 
which I shall endeav- 
or to describe. 

Some 200 yards be- 
yond the northern 
end of the camp was 
a large tepee, or wig- 
wam, in frontof which 
was a blazing fire. 
Approaching nearer, 
I found some six or 
eight young bucks, 
squatted at alog be- 
fore the fire, and on 
theside farthest from 
the tepee. 

A few feet beyond 
them and just at the 
entrance of the tepee 
(from which the can- 
vas was rolled back so 
the inside could be 
plainly seen) sat So- 
happy on his heels. 
To his left, and in the 
opening of the tepee, 
crouched an old medi- 
cine man of the tribe. 
Lying inside on a 
heap of old blankets 
in full glare of the fire 
was a young squaw. 
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DICK BENSON, A YAKIMA INDIAN AND HIS CHILD. 
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over 100 years of age) was the only one of the 
number who could not fairly be called handsome; 
and but for the strength of his square and 
wrinkled face he was hideous. Yet the intense 
earnestness of his appearance and action and 
the undimmed fire of his deeply-sunken eyes 
made him the most striking, as he was the cen- 
He was kneeling on all 
For a 


tral figure of the group. 
fours, with head bent toward the earth. 
few minutes so still were they all that every fig- 
ure might have been carven from wood. 
Suddenly the old medicine man raised himself 
on his knees and turned toward the sick squaw 
and began, in a low monotone, a chanting incan- 
When he came to the end of a period he 
became silent. Immediately the chief behind 
him turned towards the young men and in aloud 
voice repeated the chant. Then they took up 
the burden of the song in a mournful chorus, 
which lasted longer, beating time with sticks on 
the log at which they were squatted, and sway- 


tation. 


ing their bodies in harmony with their melan- 
choly music. 

When silence fell on them there was a pause 
‘‘while one might slowly count ascore.’’ Then 
the old medicine man began again. Again the 
chief repeated and again the young men raised 
the chorus. [ach period of the recitative lasted 
for about five minutes, and there were probably 
six periods 

And now the whole group was frozen into im- 
mobility for several minutes. As a tribute to the 
mesmeric power of the rite, Iam bound to say 
that I don’t believe I could have moved had I 
tried. 
medicine man, as the wedding guest’s was onthe 


My attention was riveted on the ancient 
ancient mariner. Presently he began to crawl 
slowly towards the recumbent form on the couch, 
hiseyesintently fixed uponher. When he reach- 
ed her feet he proceeded vigorously to kneed her 
limbs in a kind of savage massage, gradually 
working over her whole body toward her head. 
The massage lasted for about ten minutes, I 
should say, and was conducted with so much vio- 
lent energy that the poor squaw must have ached 
allover. So far as could be seen, however, she 
did not move a muscle. 

The idea of the treatment seemed clearly to 
be that the old man was equeezing something in 
her body, and gradually driving it towards her 
head. When he got it there he became still 
more excited, stooped suddenly, glued his mouth 
to hers and seemed strenuously trying to suck 
something from her. Evidently succeeding, he 
closed his lips, rose to his feet and forming with 
his hands a hollow box and raising them to his 
mouth, he ejected into them whatever it was he 
had taken from his patient, closing them firmly. 
He then stepped over to a large bucket which 
stood by, full of water, plunged his hands into it 
and (still keeping them closed) worked them fran- 
tically, as though trying to drown or purify the 
the evil principle which he had captured. 

When he felt that this was accomplished he 
stepped out clear of the group and faced toward 
the north, raised his still closed hands to his 
mouth, and blowing into them with mad strength 
tossed them open toward the sky and collapsed, 
the young men bursting intoalong and evidently 
triumphant chorus. The entire program was 
gone through three times before the earnest old 
fellow was finally exhausted. Indeed, the work 
would have beena heavy strain on amuch young- 
er man,and the dusky centenarian must have been 
possessed of a noble spirit to have stayed with it 
as he did. 

As the young Indians began to steal away I 
came to myself and found that I had been stand- 
ing spell-bound for over two hours. Joining my- 
self to the chief, I asked him what it all meant. 
He replied: ‘Sick kloochman, mamook medi- 
cine.” (A sick woman; we have been trying to 
cure her.) 





‘But do you really believe,” I asked, ‘‘that 
this will cure her?” He answered: ‘‘Klonass 
yaka chaco kloshe, klonass wake. Taleat kakwa 
Boston medicine man.” (Perhaps it will do good, 
perhaps not—just the same as with a white doc- 
tor.) Nor could I get anything more out of him. 
We walked on and it occurred to me that few if 
any white doctors were possessed of the neces- 
sary nerve to practice among the Indians. Some 
little time before they had calmly killed one of 
of their medicine men on the reservation because 
an undue proportion of his patients died. The 
post should certainly be an honorable and remu- 
nerative one. 

We reached the camp and, securing an inter- 
preter, I entered on the labor question with the 
untutored child of the Columbia. The odds, I 
thought, were on me. I had heard Indian elo- 
quence before, and worked up by the scene I had 
just witnessed, and realizing that the opportu- 
nity of alifetime confronted me, I made the chief 
an oration in set form. Recalling the astute and 
classical oration of Paul before Agrippa, and the 
more liberal but still dignifled adulation of Ter- 
tullus, I endeavored to form my speech on these 
models. 

I told So-happy that I appealed to him with 
pleasure and with the utmost confidence. That 
the Indian’s word was firm as the distant hills 
and his honor bright as the silver moon, and that 
So-happy was the father and model of his tribe, 
and had agreed with me that his people should 
pick my hops for $1 a box. (This was somewhat 
of an anti-climax, but I did not see how I could 
possibly get along without it.) I pointed out that 
I, too, was a tyee, and if I said to my people, ‘‘Do 
this,” it wasdone. I added much that was force- 
ful and eloquent to the some effect. 

So-happy stood with his blanket wrapped 
around him in folds that would have made a Ro- 
man senator pale with envy. His proud face had 
the calm of a graven image and the dark fire of 
his eye slumbered. As is the courteous wont of 
the Indian, he spoke no word for some time, 
weighing my talk. Thenhe opened his lips and, 
gazing in an abstracted way at the distant pro- 
spect, said: ‘‘Kloochman yaka kumtux, halonika 
kumtux okok.”’ (It is a matter for the women, I 
know nothing about it). The miserable savage 
strode into his wigwam with anuir of mingled 
conscientiousness, self-approval and dignity 
which I have never seen equaled even among our 
own superb people. 

Meditating much I rode homeward. Subse- 
quently the squaw recovered, and I compromised 
with the sub-chief for $1.12} per box.— Yakima 
(Wash.) Herald. 
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CULTIVATING THE CATERPILLAR’S CHIEF ENEMY, 


Most people have read of and seen pictures of 
the ‘praying mantis,” a curious insect of large 
size, so named from the devotional attitude it as- 
sumes when watching or waiting for its prey. 
It lives on caterpillars, such as injure apple 
trees, which it catches and holds with its strong 
arms while it sucks the juice out of them. A 
large number of these valuable insects were 
hatched out in the vivarium at the State Horticul- 
tural Society’s rooms yesterday and by evening 
had grown to be as large as mosquitoes. A great 
number of caterpillars are being reared for them 
to feed upon and it was wonderful to see the tiny 
mantis, as soon as it had straightened out its legs 
start off up the branch of an apple tree on which 
the young caterpillars, now two weeks old, were 
feeding. One little mantis, not more than ten 


minutes old, tackled a caterpillar about ten times 
as heavy as himself, but was put to flight. The 
eggs of the mantis are sent from Japan, and the 
insects raised are eventually to be distributed 
among orchardists to destroy caterpillars and 
other insect pests.— Portland Oregonian. 





AFTER THE STORM. 


[ opened the door in the morning 
On a sweeping mist of showers; 
The air was filled with fragrance 
From the crushed and drooping flowers. 


All night the rain had fallen; 
It had beaten the pansies down, 
And torn from the stately hyacinth 
[ts rich and regal crown. 


The half-blown roses trembled, 
And wind-swept swayed about; 
Then drooped beneath the raindrops 
That crushed their sweetness out. 


The violets hid their faces 
All drenched and torn apart, 
But through the dampness floated 
The fragrance from their heart. 


The peach-blooms, scattered wildly 
In fragments rudely torn, 

Ilad yielded up their scented breath 
To the spirit of the storm. 


I stood and caught the incense 
Of those flowers so fair and frail, 
That like some tender mortal frame, 
Sank neath the first hard gale. 


I thought of lives whose morning 
Was full of hope and trust, 

But in the first wild storm they broke 
And mingled with the dust. 


But from their lives an influence 
Still lives to gladden ours; 

And sheds a fragrance strangely sweet, 
Like those poor bleeding flowers. 


And then I thought of others 
All crushed and beaten low, 

Earth's joys wrecked, their hopes denied, 
A heritage of woe. 


But from those storm-tossed souls steal out 
A sweetness heaven-born, 

Of which the world could not have shared 
Hiad not those hearts been torn. 


Methinks sweet charity is born 
From some sad grief unspoken, 
And like the breath of storm-crushed flower 
Steals from a heart that’s broken. 
IpA NEWELL AUSTIN 


Dirie, Washington. 
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AN UPLAND GLEAM. 


We are too far removed from all 

That tend to draw our thoughts from those 
Which deprecate and decompose 

The lily’s white and reds of rose. 


We all let little things engross 
The soul, that for a little while 
Has deigned to lend its silver gloss 
To forms that fade and feigns that smile. 


Where mountains reign, ozonic air 
Should stimulate to highest good; 

Yet men will grovel, greed doth tare. 
And brother grudge his brotherhood. 


The narrow circle of our lot 

We hedge with dun, unwholesome weeds, 
And all above, or ‘yond, forgot 

That tend to broader thoughts and deeds. 


*Tis not to all the gift is sent 
To hear the music in the pine, 
On every peak to see the sign 
That points to heaven’s battlement; 


Yet all may pick a passing note 
Left lambent in the piny air, 
And on the mountain's snowy throat 
See God's sereneness resting there. 
L. A. OSBORNE 





“OUR NIGHTS ARE COOL.” 


No matter where you choose to go, 

From Canada down to Mexico, 

We don’t know why they tell us so, 
But it is the rule 

For people everywhere to say 

In some quite reassuring way, 

“Oh, yes, it’s hot here through the day, 
But then our nights are cool.” 


We've heard this story till we’re loath 
To disbelieve it under oath. 
We may be deaf or dumb or both, 

But still we’re not a fool. 
We quite believe if one should go 
To Satan’s burning realm below 
He'd say, “Our days are hot, you know, 

But then our nights are cool.” 

—Nizxon Waterman in Winnipeg Free Press. 
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RECENT APPLICATIONS 
OF ELECTRICITY. 


Although modern scientific investigators have 
ievoted much attention to electricity, we are 
probably as far as ever from knowing what this 
mysterious power really is. All that has been 
obtained is a fairly complete knowledge of its 
ways of working, and with this knowledge has 
ome a rapid extension of its industrial applica- 
ions, since it has been found to be a natural 
force which is pre-eminently adaptable and 
easily controlled. Great improvements may con- 
fidently be looked for in the near future, espec- 
ially in the cheapness of its production, and 
there is the possibility of discoveries which may 
appear to us as wonderful as the telegraph and 
telephone when these were first introduced. 
Even now, when electrical engineering may be 
said to be but in its infancy, electricity is being 
used in a great variety of minor ways, besides its 
more prominent uses in telegraphy, telephony, 
and public and private lighting. As a motor 
power it is rapidly taking the place of steam for 
putting in motion machinery of all kinds, though 
as yet steam power has to be used, in the first in- 
stance, for its production. 

It would be impossible, within moderate 
bounds, to enumerate all the different purposes 
for which electricity is actually being used, or 
for which it has experimentally been found suit- 
able, though not yet put into actual use, and only 
some of its more interesting applications are here 
referred to. 

The use of electricity for household purposes 
has hardly got beyond the experimental stage, 
save in the department of lighting; but enough 
has been done to show what a transformation 
may be worked by its aid when it will be possible 
to have houses heated by it. Then the mere turn- 
ing of a switch will suffice; and the current, pass- 
ing through a suitable heater, which may be as 
ornamental as means and taste permit, or, if de- 
sired, entirely concealed, will do the rest, super- 
seding fires, with all their attendant trouble, 
smoke and dust. With regard to cooking, there 
are numerous appliances already devised, and 
only waiting for the cheapening of the current 
to be widely taken advantage of. Each cooking 
utensil, being constructed with the heating coil 
as part of it, is its own stove; and the whole 
array of pots and pans need only to have thecon- 
nection made, and the cooking can go on under 
the most perfect control. Some of the possible 
arrangements even appear to put a premium on 
laziness, for, with the food put in the cooking 
utensils at night, and the necessary connections 
made, the turning of a switch in the morning in 
the bedroom starts the cooking of the breakfast. 

A New York lady is said to have so contrived 
matters that she can, before getting out of bed, 
start a fire in the kitchen by turning on the cur- 
rent; and when she comes downstairs finds the 
kettle boiling and the place comfortably warmed. 

The heating powers of the electric current 
are also turned to account for raising to the de- 
sired temperature hand stamps, curling irons, 
branding irons and the like; while in large laun- 
dries electrically heated irons have been found 
very economical, as they maintain for hours at a 
time the exact amount of heat suitable for the 
work, thus saving the ironers much time and 
trouble. 

The electric light lends itself admirably to 
household decoration. Among other curious dis- 
plays is a table decoration in which jelly is illu- 
minated by a light, shining through the mass 
from the center; and when the dish, at first hid- 
den by a silver cover and a mass of flowers, is 
suddenly uncovered, the effect is very striking. 
Edison is said on one occasion to have had on 
the table an aquarium in which were gold fish, 








each of which had in some way been made to 
swallow a tiny electric lamp connected with a dy- 
namo bya hair-like wire passing out of its mouth. 
When the current was turned on, the fish pre- 
sented astrange appearance, their delicate bodies 
showing all the minute details of their anatomy. 
The use of very small secondary batteries pro- 
vides means for startling effects in personal deco- 
ration, by lighting up jewels and flowers, as has 
been largely done on the stage; and even walk- 
ing-sticks have been furnished with small incan- 
descent lamps. 

Though recent experiments have demonstrated 
the absurdity of much that passes for medical 
use of magnetism, electricity has been employed 
as a curative agent in various ways. Oneof the 
most curious is the electriclight bath. The vir- 
tues of sunlight are well known, and there is 
supposed to be sufficient similarity between the 
light of the sun and the electric light to make 
the electric light bgth serve as a readily avail- 
able substitute forthe sun bath. A closet of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate a person, constructed 
of polished nickel to give a good reflecting sur- 
face, is fitted up with a number of sixteen-candle 
incandescent lamps, so arranged as to take up 
the least possible room and afford the largest 
possible radiating surface, while the tempera- 
ture can be regulated by passing the current 
through a resistance coil. As the tempera- 
ture in the inclosure can be raised in ten min- 
utes to a hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit, 
the result is equivalent to a combined light and 
vapor bath. The skin is browned asif by sun- 
burning, and the effect is claimed to be most 
salutary. 

It has been found that sufferers from “‘shaking 
paralysis” are much better after arough railway 
journey; and the late Dr. Charcot, of the Salpe- 
triere, Paris, the famous specialist in nervous 
diseases, applied this principle in the construc- 
tion of a bed to which a rapid vibratory move- 
ment is given by means of electricity; and this 
shaking, which to a person in good health would 
be intolerable, proves quite enjoyable to the 
paralytic subject, who appears to be refreshed by 
it. Another French physician has devised a 
vibrating helmet for the cure of nervous head- 
ache. It is constructed of strips of steel, put in 
vibration by a small electro-motor, which makes 
six hundred turns a minute. The sensation, 
which is not unpleasant, produces drowsiness; the 
patient falls asleep under its influence, and 
awakes free from pain. An American inventor 
has brought out a rocking chair actuated by 
electricity, and the sitter can at the same time 
receive gentle currents by grasping metal han- 
dles, or by resting the bare feet on metal pedals. 

In France the De Meritens system of treating 
wines by passing currents of electricity through 
them has been officially tested and reported on 
favorably. This treatment is found to mellow 
and preserve healthy wines, and to arrest deter- 
ioration in those beginning to give way. Alco- 
hol has also been experimented with, showing a 
considerable hastening of the maturing pro- 
cesses, the objectionable fusel oils, which render 
new spirits almost undrinkable, being rapidly 
converted into complete alcohols. Another in- 
dustrial purpose to which electricity has been 
applied of late is tanning, in which it much 
shortens the time required in the ordinary way. 
Some measure of success has also attended ex- 
periments in purifying sewage by its use. 

The well known attraction which light has for 
fish has induced ingenious fishermen to utilize 
the electric light as a bait, and it is said that this 
never fails to bring together large shoals of fish, 
which swim round the illuminated globe, and are 
easily caught. 

The ingenious Yankee is never behindhand in 
odd adaptations, and a patent has been taken out 
in the States fora mechanical pickpocket and 





coat thief detector—an electrical apparatus 
which automatically rings an alarm bell when 
the bearer’s personal property is tampered with. 
Another inventive genius so combined electric- 
ity and photography as to secure a flash-light 
photograph of thieves at work in his office. When 
they opened a glass case they completed an elec- 
tric circuit which exposed the camera, and sim- 
ultaneously kindled the flash-light, to the great 
alarm of the depredators. 

An electric ventilator has been devised for 
supplying buildings with fresh air, cold or warm, 
as may be desired. An electric motor sets the 
ventilator revolving, and the revolution sucks 
cool airin. When warm air is desired, a current 
of electricity is sent into a network of fine wire, 
through which the air must pass, heating the 
wires, and these impart their heat to the air. 

Medical science has called electricity to its as- 
sistance in many ways. Various surgical instru- 
ments are heated by it; and the use of very small 
incandescent lamps, which give out practically 
no heat, permits more extended examination of 
internal parts than is possible in any other 
way. The use of the microphone has revealed 
sounds in the heart, lungs, and other organs 
which have hitherto escaped the most sensitive 
ear using the ordinary instruments. In Russia 
a lady was saved frum premature burial by means 
of a microphone placed over her heart, which 
enabled a médical man to detect a faint beat, 
which had escaped the ordinary test. 

Another recent development is the use of elec- 
tricity asalocalar:esthetic. Painless operations 
have been conducted under its influence, and 
simiiar applications with suitable apparatus have 
induced cessation of pain inacute tic douloureux. 
Remarkable cures have also been obtained in 
such painful maladies as lumbago and rheuma- 
tism by simply pressing a small, incandescent 
lamp on the skin over the seat of the pain. 

Remarkable results have been obtained from 
experiments regarding the influence of el: ctric- 
ity on the growth of plants. Professor ~ pech- 
neff, at Kiev, by an arrangement of poles con- 
nected by wires, condensed atmospheric elec- 
tricity over the inclosed area; and the ordinary 
grain crops grown within the inclosure showed 
an increase of from twenty-eight to fifty-six per 
centin the weight of thestraw. Potatoesshowed 
an increase of only eleven per cent, but they were 
from a parasite which devoured the unelectrified 
crop. By exposing plants at night to the elec- 
tric light, thus supplementing sunlight, assimila- 
tion and growth became continuous, with con- 
sequent great increase in the product; but it was 
to be noted that, as in plants under normal con- 
dition, assimilation and growth alternate at dif- 
ferent periods of the day, the great development 
of tissues under the double influence cannot be 
entirely beneficial. Professor Spechneff also 
tried the effect of electrifying seeds before plant- 
ing, and found that when they were subjected to 
the current for only two minutes the rapidity of 
their growth was nearly doubled. Electrifying 
the earth in which vegetables were grown had 
also a prodigious effect, the harvest of roots be- 
ing four times superior to the ordinary. 

What should prove a most useful industrial de- 
velopment is the application of electricity to the 
cleansing and preservation of boilers. The 
method employed is the sending of currents pe- 
riodically through the shell of the boiler. By 
this means the scale formed on the shell and tubes 
is disintegrated and easily removed. 

For the detection of underground ores an 
“electrical finder” has been devised. The me- 
chanicism of this instrument includesa telephone 
which is silent in the absence of metal or mag- 
netic ore; but if such be present, induced cur- 
rents arise, which produce sounds in the tele- 
phone which are recognizable by experts.— 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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IRON JOHN. 
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Do not those eyes serene 
Whose gaze is ever away 
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Dost drear 
Where winds are 
ro it thy spirit speeds on 
Iron John! 


ever holds sway 
of blossoming shores 
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ELIZABETH CHERRY HAIRE 


Fern Ba 


Carp in Oregon. 


The Oregonian reports that carp have become 
so plentiful in the sloughs along the Columbia 
that fishermen have offered to supply farmers at 
Scappoose with any desired quantity for manure 
at $5 perton. A farmer states that a few days 
ago he was crossing a slough with a lot of green 
grassin his cart. The grass slid off into the 
water, and the carp came around and began eat- 
ing it. He jumped into the water with his pitch- 
fork to throw the grass back on his cart, and a 
regular ‘‘pitched”’ battle took place between him 
and the carp for the possession of it. The carp 


ran against his legs and nearly knocked him 





down, but he managed to save about half of the 


grass and with it pitched about half a ton of carp 
into the cart. The restof the grass was eaten 
by the carp he did not catch. He was on his 
way to the city, and the grass was intended as a 
lunch for his horses. When he arrived here 
the carp among the wet grass were all alive and 
kicking, and he sold the lot toa Chinese fish 
dealer for $2.50. He thinks of repeating the 
experiment the next time he comes to town. 





Many Buffalo in Canada. 


A report comes from Winnipeg, Canada, that 
there are great numbers of buffalo still alive in 
the northwestern part of that country. They are 
wood buffalo, but it is said that they are to all 
appearances the same as the animals so numer- 
ous on our Western plains. It is said that more 
than 2,000 of them were killed by the Indians in 
the Slave Lake district this season. They are 
slaughtered for their hides. he question, where 
did those wood buffalo so suddenly come from, 
naturally suggestsitself. The Indians and traders 
have long ago given up the hope of ever seeing 
any again. Last winter the weather in this sec- 
tion was unusually severe and thus the animals 
were driven southward in search of food, and 
wandered in the track of Indians. 


She Had Travelled. 


Among the delayed passengers at this place 
last week was a good-natured old lady from Paris, 
France. She was always accompanied in her 
travels about town by a small Scotch terrier, one 
end of a string being tied to the dog and the 
other to her belt. One day recently she wandered 
down to the lake where some men were giving 
Deputy Sheriff Brockhagen’s two pet bears a 
bath. These bears are great pets and very play- 
ful; they have never hurt anyone but will some- 
times tear the clothes of parties playing with 
them. The old lady won the friendship of the 
bears by feeding them candy; she had a sack of 
candy and was feeding first Babe and then Pete. 
Now Pete, the biggest bear, is very cunning, and 
when anyone feeds him he gets impatient and 
will keep edging up closer to the party holding 
the sack of candy and then, when within reach, 
will suddenly rear up on his hind legs and grab 
thesack as quick as a flash and then eat the candy 
inahurry. When the lady pitched him a piece 
of candy he commenced to edge up closer to her, 
his little eyes snapping, so Mr. Couper said: 
‘‘Madam, you had better not get so close to Pete 
for he might tear your dress.”’ 

Old Lady—“‘O, that doesn’t matter. 
an old dress, anyway.” 

Couper—‘‘Yes, butif he makes a grab for you 
the chances are that he will tear the whole dress 
off you.” 

Old Lady—‘* Well, you need not worry. 
travelled a great deal and always 
tights.” 

A big crowd of people were standing around 
and they roared with laughter. Couper got very 
red in the face but gave the lady no more advice. 
—Hope (Idaho) Examiner. 


Its only 


I have 
wear 


A Drummer’s Ruse, 


There is a hustling drummer in this city who 
is worth his weight in gold per month to his 
employers for the unique methods he employs 
in soliciting trade. Heis gifted with unlimited 
gall, isa glib talker and will do everything to 
sell goods but knock a man down and take the 
money out of his pockets. His specialty is lub- 
ricating oils. For several months he endeavored 
to place an order with one of the largest mining 
concerns here. The company was using a supe- 
rior article and did not wish to make a change, 
but the oil man was so persistent that the man- 
ager finally told him to send up a sample case. 





The oil was sent and used, but the mechanics after 
using it declared it to be an inferior article. The 
drummer was wild when this information was 
imparted to him on his next visit. 

“Pll tell you what I’ll do,” said the drummer 
tothe manager. ‘“‘I’ll fill the barrels you have 
been using with my brand of oil unknown to your 
employes and ship them up here. If your me 
chanics detect any difference I will pay you $100: 
if not, I want your future orders.” 

The agreement was ratified by the manager 
and the oil was barreled in the latter’s presence 
and shipped to themine. The mechanics used it 
and reported that it was excellent oil, and on the 
drummer’s next visit he was rewarded by receiy- 
ing a heavy order.— Butte Inter Mountain. 


Perpetual Ice in Montana. 


J.C. E. Barker, the well-known mineral man 
of Neihart, while conversing with a party of 
friends on the veranda of the Park Hotel the 
other day, told ofa pretty chilly place to be found 
near the famous Benton group of mines at Nei- 
hart, says the Great Falls Leader. ‘‘On the north- 
ern slope of the Big ‘Baldy’,at an altitude of about 
10,000 feet, Dutro Creek creeps through a basin, 
onits way to Snow Creek, and it is in that basin 
an acre or more square, that the sun never shines 
for three months, December, January and Feb- 
ruary,’’ said Mr. Baker. 

‘In that basin the ground never thaws, even 
on the hottest summer days,” he continued. ‘'‘! 
havespent many years in the mountains but never 
saw such a frigid spot before. Last year we ran 
a tunnel near this basin and when fifty feet in the 
side of the mountain struck seams of solid ice in 
the formations. Theice had probably been there 
for centuries.” 


Relics of the Flush Times. 


If you have any old clothes which you stowed 
away before the present financial depression set 
in, draw them forth and examine the pockets. It 
may prove a happy thought. 

Two Spokane men this week happened to think 
of such a possibility, and they were well rewarded 
for their researches. Mr. W. B. Roberts discov- 
ered a draft for 3300 ona Winfield, Kansas, bank 
which he had neglected to cash some years ago. 
With eagerness he hastened to the Traders’, as- 
certained that the check was O. K. and received 
the money. 

Mr. Robert Easson wasn’t quite so lucky, but 
his researches among the pockets of obsolete 
coats and antique pantaloons which had reposed 
in innocuous desuetude (if you know what that is) 
in the clothes closet for years, resulted in his 
unearthing two school warrants, which brought 
him $10.40. 

Since the result of these researches became 
known, the members of the Outburst staff have 
fully examined their elaborate wardrobes, but at 
at the present writing, strange tosay, no import- 
ant discoveries of hidden and forgotten wealth 
have been made, beyond a few twenty-dollar gold- 
pieces and a quart or so of diamonds.—Spokan 
Outburst. ’ 


An Indian Printer. 

As evidence of the manner in which some of 
the Indians on the Devils Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion are making progress in the ways of the white 
man, we want to say that the pressman and lead- 
ing typo in the Siftings office is Chas. W. Shields, 
a full-blooded Sioux Indian twenty-four years 
old, and a native of Montana. He has put in the 
past five years attending the normal training 
school at the Santee agency, Nebraska, having 
for thirteen years prior to this been a resident 
of the Devils Lake Indian Reservation. 

It requires ten years to graduate at the 
above school. Mr. Shields made such headway 
that he was accredited with six years attend- 
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ance, although putting in but five, and if he | father was a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and died | rate in his work—as far as he has progressed— 
were to go back would graduate in at least four | May 6, 1888, on the Devils Lake Indian Reserva- | willing to learn and ambitious to succeed. The 
years longer. He is still secretary of the Y. M. | tion, where his mother, also a full-blooded Sioux | Siftings is therefore probably the only English 
C. A.,at that agency, vice-president of the Young | Indian, is living, and where he owns 160 acres of | newspaper in the United States employing a full- 
People s Society of Christain Endeavor, and a | land. Mr. Shields learned to set type while at- | blooded Sioux Indian as a’printer.— Minnewaukan 
member of the Congregational Church. His ' tending the Nebraska school, and is very accu- ' (N. D.) Siftinas. 
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VIEWS ON THE SOO CANAL, SAULTE STE. MARIE, MICH. 


Seated on the piazza of one of the hotels at tne Saulte, the tourist can see the most remarkable movement of shipping to be witnessed anywhere in the world. 
There is an unbroken procession, night and day, of steam and sail vessels moving through the locks—huge freight steamers, stately passenger steamers, uncouth 
whalebacks, great barges towed by powerful tugs, fore-and-afters, rigged with two masts, three nasts or four masts, and all sorts of minor craft, are constantly 
passing up and down, carrying the iron, ore, wheat and lumber of the Northwest to the lower lake ports or returning with the coal of Pennsylvania and Obio and 
the merchandise of Eastern manufacturing cities. 
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The Correct Analysis, 

A socialist is a fellow who has nothing and 
wants the fellow who has something to divide 
with him, and wants a new division every time 
he gets rid of the proceeds of the previous one. 
—Larimore (N. D.) Graphic. 





Very Reasonable, 

We see that a doctor recommends chewing 
tobacco for throat troubles. He says tobacco kills 
the microbes. Probably that is so, but we doubt 
if a self-respecting, intelligent microbe would 
stay in the throat that was being used as a sewer 
for tobacco juice long enough to be killed.— South 
Superior Si 


Worth Ten Dollars to Him. 


A Missouri man whose wife was killed by the 
train while walking along a railroad track with 
him near St. Joseph has brought a claim for $10 
damages against the company, pathetically plead- 
ing: ‘‘She was a good wife and her cooking 
could not be equalled in the State of Missouri. 
She was worth all of that to me, and I think you 
ought to pay.” 





A Misplaced Switch. 
A good joke is told on a lady in this city, who 
had occasion to punish one of her boys for some 
act of disobedience. A neighbor’s boy, about the 





same size as her own, was standing by, and by 
mistake she took hold of the wrong one. The 
punishment was administered before she noticed 
her error, and as she collapsed the visiting youth 
hastily climbed the back fence, while her own 
offspring thanked his lucky stars that his com- 
pany was present at the right time.— Montesano 
( Wash.) Vidette. 





It was Epidemic. 


Foreman Sullivan was making a kick the other 
day about some powdered resin which had be- 
come scattered about on one of his benches, re- 
marking that everything a man picked up stuck 
to his hands; when a bystander coolly remarked: 
“If that is so, the majority of our residents here 
must, at some timeor other in the past, have had 
resin on their hands.”—Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


Little Annie Rooney. 


There was no mail Wednesday from the east 
or west, owing to a burnt bridge between O’Fal- 
len and Terry, and a washout on the main line of 
the Northern Pacific near Missoula. We are 
burnt out at one end and washed out at the other 
and we are just as happy:as a big sunflower, and 
as we go to press the brass band is playing ‘‘Lit- 
tle Annie Rooney.’ — Red Lodge ( Mont.) New Idea. 





Perseverance. 


A good lesson is taught in the following story 
taken from the West Coast Trade: Two frogs 
found themselves in a pail of milk and they 
could not jump out. One of them was for giving 
up and said to the other, ‘“‘Good-bye; I sink—I 
die.” Said his mate, ‘‘Keep a jumpin’, and see 
what turns up.” So they kept jumping up and 
down all night, and by morning had so churned 
the milk thatit turned to butter,and they jumped 
off the butter to the ground. 


Ode to His Uncle. 


A young man with bifurcated hair and suffer- 
ing from poetical itch, stood in front of a local 
pawnshop yesterday, and as he gazed at the em- 
blem over the entrance, he burst into verse as 
follows: 


“There isa sign inevery town, which has no lettered 
face. 

It hangs in gilded splendor o'er the door at Uncle’s 
place, 

rhree golden balls resplendentin the raysof the June 
day sun, 

It means two dollars interest for a loan of only “one.” 


— Minneapolis Tribune. 





The Meanest Malady. 


Shelby Eli Dillard is of the opinion that, of all 
the mean and despicable and outrageous maladies 
on this volcanic crust of sin and deceit—the la 
grippe is the bell-wether of every other disease 
that human hide is heir to. He says the acute 
pain that one experiences during a malignant at- 
tack of this disease would baffle the descriptive 
pen of Col. Pat Donan, or the lamented Bayard 
Taylor. Itis a mellifluous medley of all the dis- 
eases in the world combined—with galloping 
consumption on the side. It is a sort of organ- 
ization of concentration of all maladies squeezed 
into one and a trust company formed and the 
treasury stock is used exclusively for develop- 
ing pain. When the pain becomes excruciating 
and you ache—so bad you wish you were dead 
and had clods piled on your pine coffin—a five- 
cent monthly dividend is being declared and the 
pain increases. 





A “Till-forbid’’ Baby. 

Along last winter some time a very bright lit- 
tle baby girl was born to the wife of a Center- 
ville merchant. The Goldendale Sentinel heard 
of it just before going to press, and said: ‘*The 
wife of Mr. So and So, of Centerville, presented 





him with a brand-new daughter yesterday.” 
Now, if the ‘‘make-up” on the Sentinel had 
thrown the item out of the form, all would have 
been well. But instead it got mixed up with 
some “tf” locals, and the next week the Center- 
ville people were not unnaturally surprised to 
learn that Mrs. Soand So had just presented her 
husband with another brand-new daughter. As 
the announcement continued to appear week 
after week, the once proud husband and father 
lost patience with the raillery of his friends and 
the persistence of the paper. So he took out his 
“ad” and stopped his subscription. But the item 
does not appear in this week’s issue.— Portland 
Telegram. 





The Bacteria Must Go. 


The city authorities intend to knock the ever- 
lasting tar out of the big herds of bacteria that 
graze in the alleys by sprinkling the latter with 
hot artesian water now daily used to keep down 
the dust inthe streets. This water, medicated by 
the Almighty, is furnished by the company that 
tapped the subterranean reservoir. It is the only 
medicine that makes a fully matured bacteria 
hunt his hole and die. They don’t drink the 
water butare asphyxiated by its foul odors, which 
are nasty enough to make a glue factory shut up 
shop inoverwhelming humiliation. Last summer 
when the street sprinklers first used the hot ar- 
tesin water, Chicago drummers swore they could 
hear and see the bacteria running and squealing 
like a drove of wild hogs trying to get out of the 
way. But, unable to dodge the impending doom, 
they sooner or later joined the angels. The few 
that did escape took to the alleys, fattened and 
multiplied. The authorities finally got on to 
them and their name will soon be Dennis.— Boise 
(Idaho) Democrat. 





A Tragedy Averted. 


A young man who occupies a room over the 
corner drug store has been the subject of some 
loud remarks for the past week. This man is 
practicing on a trombone; thatis, heis using the 
instrument nights in his room to make a noise 
with. The men in the drug store have no ear 
for music; they say it is souring some of their 
best medicine and driving customers away from 
thestore. Last Wednesday they commenced at 
him. They got abig revolver and waited; about 
9 p. m. the trombone began to go; the revolver 
aimed at the noise began to go, too. Three pieces 
were played with both instruments, then the re- 
volver was put on the soda-water fountain tocool 
off, but the trombone kept at it, working around 
amongst the cordwood and auger holes of ‘*Com- 
rades.” Every time a note was dropped it fell 
down through the holes in the ceiling made by 
the gun. Some more bullets were cast and the 
gun went to batagain. This time six balls went 
after the disturbance. After the smoke got thin 
enough to sneeze in, the trombone was heard 
going ‘‘After the Ball.” A committee of one man 
partially scared to death went up stairs and took 
a short look through the key hole; what he saw 
stopped the fireworks; the trombone player oc- 
cupied a seat on a big box stove and a lot of flat 
lead lay around on the floor.—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 





Cold and Fishy. 


Col. Harry Moore, of Rocky Ridge, tells a story 
which would make Ananias blush, were it not for 
the fact that Mrs. Moore corroborates it. ‘‘A 
few Sundays ago,” Harry says, ‘‘we had a very 
heavy hail storm. How it did hail, though! The 
hailstones were larger than peas, and they came 
down with a clatter that was almost deafening. 
Well, it was soon over, like all storms in these 
parts, and when the sun came out I took a walk 
down to thelake. WhenI got there I was greatly 
surprised to find a large number of apparently 
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dead fish floating around on the surface—not lit- 
tle ones, but good big ones from eight to ten 


inches long. When I recovered from my sur- 
pris | gathered upa dozen or two and took them 
to the house.”’ ‘*Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Moore, 


“and Leut them open to see if they were good to 
eat, and what do you think! they werechuck full 
of hailstones. I think that when the hailstones 
sta-‘ed to splash on the water the trout thought 
they were salmon eggs and jumped for them, and 
Ww they had swallowed enough they froze 
st ‘‘And,” Harry then went on, ‘‘when the 
sun had been shining on them for a short time 
they thawed out and swam away again. In half 
an hour there was not a fish to be seen. An’ 
say, he concluded reflectively, ‘‘don’t you think 
you Whatcom fishermen had better start out 
right after a hail storm?”—Bellingham Bay 
sh.) Eapress. 





Question of Color. 


Keep still, Mamie, Ingo is brown and white, 
with a dark tip on his nose,” said the elder sister 
yesterday to the man who gives canines a license 
to live in Minneapolis. 

What’s the color of the dog?” inquired the 
man without removing his eyes from his pad of 
blanks. 

‘Why, Gertie, you must be crazy. Ingo is black 
and buff. I should think you would know the 
color of the dog Charlie gave you.” 

‘‘What’s the color of the dog?” repeated the 

enser with perceptible hardness of voice. 

‘‘Well, Mamie, if you know all about Ingo, per- 
haps you’d better tell it. We'll never get a li- 
cense if you keep interrupting the man. Ingo’s 
brown and white and just as handsome as he can 

‘‘He’s no more brown and white than I am, but 

f you want to have him described that way, why, 
of course he’s your dog. You must be color- 
blind.” 

‘‘What’s the color of the dog?” said the man 
with his teeth clenched. 

‘‘Well, put him down brown and white when a 

ttle dog—that’s when he was given to me—but 
he’s kind of dark now.” 

“That’s right, tell the truth. No use in being 
sentimental over a dog,” said the little sister as 
the martyr wrote across the certificate: 

“Ingo,a dog of questionable color. For par- 
ticulars regarding same see Mamie and Gertie, 
who are not pressed for time.” —Minneapolis Trri- 

(née. 





Some Washington Yarns. 


Adam Biglyre writes to the Tacoma Ledger: 
Talk about hops growing fast in Puyallup or 
akima! A farmer here has a hop yard that 
rrows close to some tall fir trees. A vine ran off 
. pole and started upthe tree. The farmer’s boy 
limbed the tree to disengage the vine, but slip- 
jing, caught on the vine between the top of the 
pole and the tree. He began changing hands 
‘apidly on the vine, struggling and kicking until 
the farmer called to him, ‘*‘Why don’t you come 
own?” **Come down!” cried the boy, ‘*I’m try- 
ing to, but the darned vine grows so fast it’s run- 
iing me up faster than I can come down!” They 
1ad to cut the vine close to the ground to stop 
ts growth and let the poor boy back to earth. 
A farmer here hauled some cottonwood logs in 
0 mill and had them sawed intolumber. After 
getting it thoroughly dried he built a stable dur- 
ng the recent hot weather. It began to rain, 
ind going out one morning he found his horses 
in the loft; the lumber had swollen and drawn the 
stalls into the second story. He got them out 
vith difficulty and a few days afterwards it came 
)ff hot again and the poor man found the lumber 
iad warped so that his team and harness were 
outside the barn. 
Modern science and invention greatly facilitate 








farm work. To pull a stump here we simply bore 
a hole in it, fill the hole with Washington soil 
and plant a potato init. The potato grows and 
“busts” the stump. Wethen plant a hill of hops 
by the side of it, fasten the vine to the stump 
and letit pull it out of the ground bodily. 

They brag of the hot and cold springs of the 
National Park and how they can catch a fish in 
cold water and cook it in an adjoining spring 
without changing positions. It can’t compare 
with Roy as a sporting-ground. After the re- 
cent rains Muck Creek ran so fast that the fric- 
tion of the water on its banks heated it to the 
boiling point, completely cooking the fish. All 
the sportsmen had to do was stand on a log and 
catch them in a net as they went by, already 
cooked—except the salt. 

One of our citizens was quite seriously injured 
yesterday. He was chopping down a strawberry 
vine when one of the small berries became de- 
tached and fell, striking him on the head. He 
was unconscious for ashort time, but it is thought 
he will recover. 





Breaking a Bicycle. 


The editor of the Antigo, Wisconsin, Republican 
thus details his experience as a bicycle-breaker: 

This is the season of the year to break bicycles. 
The spring is as propitious as any time for suc- 
cessfully breaking them. It takes a novice at the 
business to make acomplete success. The ‘‘novic- 
er” he isthe completer his success. Anold novice 
is ‘‘novicer’’ than a young novice—on the same 
principle that age hason a fool—a gray-haired, 
bald-headed fool—a mellow fool; a fool that 
can make a success in seeing how big a fool he 
can be. That’s just the position of an old novice 
at bicycle riding. We speak from experience— 
sorry experience, and, we might truthfully add, 
sore experience, and we can prove it to anybody 
who disputes the statement and who has the 
courage to look at our physical make-up in its 
present mourning state. No spot of our sym- 
metrical figure escaped. It is all in mourning— 
deep, very deep mourning. In some places it is 
deeper than others, owing, principally, because 
the meat is thicker there. No bones were broken. 
But the bicycle was. We repaired it and rode it 
and crowed like the rooster that whipped, not- 
withstanding that it took a pint of arnica to sub- 
due the flesh bruises we sustained in the conflict. 

In the first place we took the advice of younger 
heads and went to the large room in the engine 
building, ostensibly because it was smooth and 
would give usa chance to master the ‘‘Crescent”’ 
—that’s the name of the bicycle—but we think 
now that it was one of the premeditated schemes 
of some of our enemies to kill us. The floor is the 
hardest floor we ever saw. It isn’t stone; it is 
something harder; it is 
‘slipperier’ than greased 
lightning. There were 
times when we thought 
it under a Satanic elec- 
trical influence, because 
it produced stars-thous- 
ands of them, bright and 
elegant, and if we could 
have breathed freely we 
might have enjoyed 
them. But the air was so 
stifling and we were 80 
overcome that for two or 
three minutes at a time 
we lay upon our back 
watching those stars 
without opening our eyes 
It was a more glorious 
sight than feeling, to tell 
the truth, yet there were 








every bone in our body, but we learned to ride, and 
just as soon as we are able tosit on a wheel again 
without pads, we will issue a challenge to ride a 
race with the next oldest fool in the city. No 
stakes—only for the ‘‘old fool” championship belt. 


When the Kitchen Fire Burns Brightly. 


Now that one young man in Grafton has been 
caughtin theact of running away from home with 
his pockets full of knives and revolvers and his 
mind well stocked with the contents of Dead-Eye- 
Dick stories, I have secured a partial list of books 
which are now being read with interest through- 
out the United States and Canada, for the con- 
venience of those who are looking for light stuff 
to start fires with, eays the Record man. These 
books are printed very rapidly oncheap reg paper 
and illustrated with pictures of young men and 
women clothed in buckskin and potato vines. 
The wild-West Indian stories are now giving way 
to detective yarns, tinged with blood and tobacco 
smoke. Each story has its long, yellow-haired 
girl, whose face resembles something that eats 
ice cream as long as you will buy it; then there 
is the dead grandfather or rich uncle speared in 
the back with a pitch-fork, the honest gardener, 
the big evil-eyed villain covered at times with 
remorse but usually with a slouch hat and stolen 
coat, and then the hero,—he’s the chap some of 
the boys are trying to copy after. He has a gun 
in every pocket, rides a broncho and street car 
with equal ease, looks around the garden of the 
heroine’s father till he catches the villain trying 
to land her in an express wagon done up in a 
trunk. Here he shines like stove polish, fills the 


villain full of babbit, kicks a lung out of the ex- 


press man and the top off the trunk and takesthe 
girl to the city justice and marries her. He has 
good sand for plastering. Some books use black 
haired girls and some heroes wear sallow shoes 
and other disguises. Here are a few of the books: 
“Tracked to China, or Caught Eating Out ofa 
Borrowed Plate;” ‘‘The Missing Ring, or the 
Circus that Never Came,” “A Terrible Ending, 
or How He Worked Himself Up in a Powder 
House;” ‘“‘Denny the Dunce, or the Fall From 
the Stool;” ‘‘The Bent Key or Let Himself in with 
an Axe;” “In Double Trouble, or the Man With 
Two Wives;” ‘‘Seeking for a Fortune, or the 
Detective’s Last Chew;” ‘‘The Red Necktie, or 
Tracked by a Shot Gun;” ‘‘Unravelling a Stock- 
ing, or the Hired Girl’s Crime,” ‘‘The Three- 
legged Pig, or the Stolen Ham.” There books 
are hid around the house and lot by the young 
owners in divers places, also in the barn, where 
they are read to the musicof the cow chewing hay. 
Every little while some one’s mother digs up 
half a bushel and that night the kitchen fire 
burns very brightly. 





SWAN'S NICE JOB. 


Taylor Falls, Mansota, 14 Apr. Kine Fren Yon: Gat one fane, nace yob now: 
no bones broken. We Gote vork sax clock & quit seven. Lots fun shuvin beeg logs down San Kroy 
broke bicycle, the bench- river. Sometime I work on top—sometime one dem beeg log vant on top & Ay lat 


es, and almost broke im. Purt vet sometime, yoursitru, Swan Swanson.” 
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‘*Wal, by jocks, I bet six bits I ketch th’ feller 
thet done th’ killin’ ‘fore th’ week’s out,” said 
Mr. Wellington Mellis, deputy sheriff of Jeffer- 
son County, as he strode across the floor with de- 
cided self assurance, *‘fer th’ inclinations all point 
thet way.” 

‘**You mean indications, don’t you, Wel?” asked 
an overgrown youth, jocosely. 

‘*‘No, by jocks, I don’t! I mean jest what I says. 
Iallus dew. Yes, I repeat it, gentlemen: ’fore 
the week’s out Ill hev my man;”’ and the officer 
by the way of showing off his pugilistic powers, 
vigorously punched the sacks of flour piled col- 
umn-wise upon the counter of the little back- 
woods grocery. 

The group of men sitting about the small box- 
stove, at which thin streams of tobacco juice 
were being constantly discharged, and which had 
contained no fire since the spring set in, laughed 
dryly at the sheriff's remarks. One of the num- 
ber, however, remained silent and sat with down- 
cast eyes. He was, despite his rough garb, a 
handsome young man. His features were clearly 
defined, the firm-set jaw denoting a strong will 
and great determination. He possessed a well- 
formed head and a fine pair of shoulders. It was 
evident from the expression of mingled sadness 
and hatred now passing over his countenance 
that he was undergoing deep mental agitation. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet and cried outina 
voice shaken with emotion, ‘I’! kill him if I 
ever find him. That's what I'll do, or my name 
isn’t Gifford Dare!” 

His dark eyes gleamed fiercely and he clenched 
his sun-browned hands until the muscles of his 
powerful fore-arms stood out like whip-cords, 
fancying, no doubt, that his fingers clutched the 
throat of his brother’s enemy, 

“Bully fer you, Giff!” cried adozen gruff voices. 

‘*Yes, whoever he is, I'll cut his infernal heart 
out, so help me God!” and Gifford, pale with rsge 
and with revenge gnawing at his heart, walked 
through the open door-way and into the yellow 
sunshine of the August morning. 

The ‘Dare boys,” as they were commonly called 
by the settlers along the river, were known to 
possess an unusually strong attachment for each 
other,consequently the young man’s blood-thirsty 
declaration afforded no surprise to those in the 
store. 

Together the brothers had left their far East- 
ern home, and with blankets on their backs had 
tramped up the rugged Washington coast, fol- 
lowed the winding trail along the banks of the 
snow-fed (ueets, and at last had settled down in 
comfortable little hemlock cabins abouta mile 
above the farthest ‘‘squatter” on the river, and 
within the shadow of the Olympics’ towering 
peaks. They were happy in the great sombre 
forest. Every letter they wrote to their friends 
was filled with descriptions of the fine claims they 
had, of the giant trees of the regionand the wild 
journeys they had taken in quest of game. The 
enthusiasm of the young men was unbounded. 
They planned together how they would improve 
their homesteads and spent the day clearing the 
bottom-land of its thick growth of alder and vine 
maple. They worked and toiled with boyish 
energy. When a year had passed away each 


IN THE SHADOW 


By Herbert Bashford. 





OF THE PEAKS. 







claim attested its owner’s patient industry. 
The boys made many friends and as far as is known 
neither had an enemy or was ever disliked by any- 
one; so it was indeed a shock to the settlement 
when Harold, the younger of the two, was found 
lying dead in the trail a short distance from the 
store with a bruise upon his face and a horrible 
knife wound in his side. 

Who had committed this fiendish act? This 
was the question which had for some weeks per- 
plexed the minds of the Queets River colony, 
and caused groups of men to gather in Hilton’s 
store and present their various theories of the 
murder. ' 

Mr. Wellington Melljs, in spite of his utmost 
endeavor, could not get the slightest clue to the 
perpetrator of the crime. As this was his first 
opportunity to distinguish himself as a keen and 
valiant officer, and as his brain heretofore had 
been in a sort of lethargic state, the strain on his 
mental faculties ocoasioned by the responsibility 
he felt resting upon him was so great that he 
could not sleep nights, and he lay awake conjur- 
ing up plans to detect the guilty party or parties, 
as the case might be, all of which he would re- 
late to the half-crazed Gifford with the assurance 
he had “spotted his man.’’ The truth was, Mr. 
Mellis could not concentrate his suspicions on 
any particular person. Almost every man in the 
settlement, and. some of the small boys, were 
closely watched by him, not to mention the lazy 
tribe of Indians living at the mouth of the river. 

To Gifford the affair was a complete mystery. 
All he knew was this: His brother had gone to 
the store late in the afternoon after provisions 
and was discovered early the next morning by 
Sophy Smith, daughter of Seb Smith, renown- 
ed among his fellows as an earnest and pains- 
taking disciple of Bacchus. 

It was this maid of sixteen that Gifford met in 
the trail shortly after leaving the talkative group 
in the store. She was dressed in bright calico. 
She had a round, pretty face, flushed cheeks, 
large, lustrous eyes, with mingled sadness and 
merriment lurking in their violet depths; light- 
brown curls and chubby,sun-burned hands, slight- 
ly scratched on the backs from the briers of the 
salmon- berry bushes. She was an object held in 
no small esteem by the many young men of the 
locality. Her natural attractions were made still 
stronger from the fact that she wasthe only girl 
on the river. True, there were two old maids 
holding down claims, but “the boys” were per- 
verse to their charms, as one was cross-eyed and 
the other extremely deaf. Therefore Miss Smith 
reigned as queen. 

‘Good morning, Sophy,” said Gifford, pleas- 
antly, “airnt you afraid a bear will eat you up 
some day when you’re alone in these big woods?” 

‘‘A bear’d run if it would see such a lookin’ 
thing as I be,” she replied, with a rippling laugh. 

This depreciatory though ungrammatical way 
in which she always spoke of herself was one of 
her chief characteristics and made her all the 
more bewitching to admiring eyes. 

“I’m not sure of that; but where are you go- 
ing?” 

‘“‘After some tobacco for paw. He ain’t feelin’ 
furstrate,” she said confusedly, knowing too well 





that Gifford was fully aware of her parent’s ys\)q) 
maudlin condition. She felt her cheeks bur; 

‘*There’s quite a crowd down to the stor 
he said; ‘“‘they all have different ideas about : 
death of my brother.” 

“Tt seems awful strange they can’t find 
who murderedhim. Oh, I’ll never forget how he 
looked, an’ how scared I was. I just screa 
an’ screamed. It makes the chills run over 
to think of it.””. And Miss Smith shuddered 

**Yes, it seems queer. But as long as I liv, 
search for my brother’s murderer. I’ll never rvs; 
till I’ve killed him—killed him, Sophy. | 
Harold—poor Harold!” 

The tears sprang to his eyes. 

“I feel so sorry for you, Gifford,” said Sop} 
in pitying accents; ‘‘but if he’s found out yo 
better let the law take itscourse. He’ll git p 
ished plenty.” 

‘No, I'll settle with him myself. It would giv. 
me no satisfaction whatever to know the |; 
punished him. I want to send him out of this 
world with my own hands—understand n 
Sophy—with my own hands!” retorted Dare sa 
agely. 

“Then you’d be made to suffer,” suggested 
Miss Smith, in a voice full of pleading. 

“*T don’t care for that,” he answered chokinz 
“T’d kill him in spite of everything.” 

Sophy tried to argue him out of his determi- 
nation to have revenge, but seeing such a thing 
was useless she fell to discussing the socia 
life of the settlement. Presently she said: ‘‘Joe 
McFarland was up last night to see paw,—an’ hi 
tried to kiss me, an’ I banged kim one over thx 
head with the broom, so I did.” 

At this bit of information a shadow of displeas- 
ure showed itself in the young man’s face whic! 
unobserving Sophy failed to detect. He simply 
said, ‘‘So?” and carelessly broke of the tip of a 
fern, rolling it between his thumb and finger 

**[ don’t like Joe very much,” she continued, 
‘*he’s always tryin’ to kies me. Paw thinks he’s 
nice, though. Well, I'll git scolded if I don't 
hurry. Come up and see us often, Gifford.” 

“T’ll try to, thanks.” 

Then they parted. Once Mr. Dare looked back 
and caught a glimpse of pink and yellow disap 
pearing far down thetwilight aislesof the gloomy 
woodland. There was something about the dash 
of color that quickened his heart-beat. For sev 
eral months Miss Smith had occupied the greater 
portion of his cogitations, and now since his 
brother was gone and such utter loneliness had 
come upon him her sweet presence seemed to 
bring with it anadded cheerfulness. As he pur 
sued his way homeward through the silent forest, 
through the little clearings and past the quaint 
cabins scattered at intervals along the bank of 
the river, he gradually awakened to the fact that 
he was very much in love with the girl. He would 
tell her so, too, were it not that he thought she 
was already engaged to Joe McFarland. Al 
though she had just told him she did not care for 
Joe, Gifford maintained the idea that in affairs 
of the heart girls usually talk contrary to their 
convictions. Had he only known Mr. McFarland 
was a rejected yet persistent suitor of Sophy, his 
hopes of winning her would have been greatly 
strengthened; but being ignorant of this truth he 
aimost regretted that his passion for her had 
gained such a complete master over him. 

During the next few days he chopped wood 
with vehemence, trusting that the prosy occup- 
ation might tend to divert his mind into other 
channels; but the more closely he applied him- 
self to this avocation the more frequently would 
appear before his mental vision the fascinating 
face of Sophy Smith. He was tantalized beyond 
endurance, and so determined to settle the mat- 
ter definitely by imparting to her the true state 
of his feelings. With this object in view he paig 
her avisit. The consequence was, when he trav- 
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eled the trail homeward it was ina more buoyant 
manner than heretofore. He lived again that 
ecstatic moment when she laid her hand confid- 
ingly in his and, smiling through misty eyes, 
pledged herself to him forever. He recounted 
with joyous thrills the many things she whis- 
-ed to him as they stood beneath that dark and 
solemn spruce; how she told Joe MeFarland she 
would rather starve in a garret than marry him, 
and how angry he became when he spoke in 
praise-worthy terms of Gifford, and how she had 
worshpped her betrothed since the day they met. 
The young man dwelt in fond remembrance on 
those wine-flushed lips that were pressed to his 
in all the abandon of passionate girlhood, and 
the fervent manner in which she had responded 
to his parting embrace. 

If Harold could only know!” he mused, and 
th this thought came the burning thirst for 
-engeance—that fierce, wild longing to strike 
down his brother’s assassin. 

Seb Smith sat beside his cabin door in a medi- 

tative mood, and when in this particular frame 
of mind his personal appearance was in no wise 
improved. He had small bloodshot eyes beneath 
scrowling brows, reddish, disheveled hair, a fat, 
sweaty face, and a nose of prodigious dimen- 
sions that glowed like unto a diminuitive sun. 
So wholly absorbed was he in his ruminations 
that a swarm of flies had taken complete 
possession of his lower lip and a hornet in 
striped habiliments was balancing itself on 
the rim of his purplish ear. 

The reason of Mr. Smith’s total abstraction 
was because of a recent conversation between 
himself and his daughter, Sophy, in which he 
had been informed in very emphatic terms of 
her engagement to Gifford Dare. A loud 
tramping among the chips in the dooryard 
and a gruff ‘Hello, Seb!” put a sudden ter- 
mination to his reverie. 

‘‘Might’s well kill a fellow ez scare him ter 
death,” he said tremblingly, turning his in- 
flamed orbs toward the newcomer, a tall, wiry 
man with black, deep-set eyes, a low forehead 
and bristling mustache; “I ‘low I must be 
gittin’ nervous, Joe.”’ 

‘‘Wal, take somethin’ ter brace ye up,” said 
McFarland, drawing a flask from the hip 
pocket of his corduroys and handing it to Seb, 
who grasped it eagerly and took a few hasty 
swallows of the contents. 

“I didn’t know Staggerty hed got in yit,” 
he said, smacking his lips with evident satis- 
faction. 

‘*He hain’t, ez farez I know. Thet’s some 
| had left over,” replied the other. 

The party referred to as having arrived was 
the master of a sloop called the “Dashing 
Wave” which made monthly trips from the near- 
est seaport to the mouth of the Queets, carrying 
supplies for the store and a liberal quantity of 
whisky for the Indians and settlers who desired 

t. “Tastes mighty good,” said Mr. Smith; ‘*mine 
wuz gone a week ago.” 

‘‘Whar’s Soph?” asked Joe peering into the 

abin. 

‘“‘She’s went a berrin’.”’ 

At this Mr. McFarland heaved a sigh of dis- 
.ppointment and seated himself on a cracker box. 
There was a momentary silence, during which 
Seb toyed with the bottle, gazing through the 
fast diminishing liquor at the sun. 

“Did yer persuadin’ dew enny good?” inquired 
Joe. 

“‘No uze o’ persuadin’, She’s promised ter 
Dare, ’an’s dead sot on marryin’ him.” 

At the old man’s words an ugly gleam came 
into McFarland’s eyes. 

“T jest thought ’twud come ter thet,” he said 
in& shaken voice.’”” Why in hell didn’t ye lay 
him out thet night sted o’ his brother?” 
“Sh—h!” responded Mr. Smith, dropping the 
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flask and reaching for it with trembling hand; 
‘**doan’ talk so loud. Somebody might be ’round 
here listnin’, ye know. They might—they—I—” 

‘“‘Hump!” interrupted the man on the box, 
‘that little affair o’ yourn ‘pears ter worry ye, 
Seb.” 

“It orter, hedn’t it? But I kint see how I— 
done him up—lI kint see,’’ murmured Mr. Smith, 
shaking his head. 

“Ye don’t mean toinsinuate I done it?”’ ejacul- 
ated his companion. 

“Oh, no; courze not! But let’s not talk o’ it, 
Makes me sick.” Accordingly the speaker took 
for a topic of conversation the financial condition 
of the United States; which subject was rapidly 
assuming microscopic proportions when Mr. 
Smith’s tongue completely refused to perform 
its natural fuctions—a condition brought on by 
too freely interpersing his argument with swigs 
of the remaining ‘‘forty-rod.”” This helplessness 
soon pervaded his whole system, and to such an 
extent that he tumbled off the block whereon he 
sat and lay sprawled upon the ground like a 
huge frog. 

Mr. McFarland, who had taken but little part 
in the discussion, assisted him into the cabin and 











river yer dad sez yer goin’ ter marry ‘ll back 
ye up in what ye say?” said Joe tauntingly. 

‘**He can whollop you all right enough,” retort- 
ed Sophy, in whose eyes the physical powess of 
man surpassed all others. 

“I'd tie him up ina bow-knot ’n’ wear him fer 
a neck-tie if he'd give me enny of his lip,” re- 
plied McFarland. ‘But he knows better ’n’ to. 
So yer goin’ ter marry him, be you?” 

‘*That’s what I be,” she returned decisively. 

**Be ye shore o’ thet?” 

“Yes, an’ it’s none of your kettle of fish, 
nouther.”’ 

‘*Haint, hey? Wal, it jestis. Yell marry me. 
Ye need’nt think I’ve give ye up; understand? 
The gentleman afore ye is yer future husband, 
’n’ don’t yer fergit it.” 

“You just better let Mr. Dare hear you say 
that,” said Miss Smith ironically, ‘tan’ you'll git 
yourself punched good, you big homely ijit.”’ 

That she should so far forget herself as to say 
to his face that Gifford could chastise him and 
to boldly acknowledge her disbelief in the 
strength of his mental faculties was too much for 
the hot-headed Joe McFarland to withstand. 
Taking a step toward the girl he said hoarsely, 





“FAR IN THE AFTERNOO® MR. SMITH FORCED HIMSELF TO A SITTING POSTURE.” 


deposited his limp form on a bunk in the corner, 
after which Joe resumed his seat on the box. 
The plan that had been evolving itself in his 
fertile brain he now deemed an exceedingly bril- 
liant one, and he gave a smile of triumph as 
Sophy, a moment later, come tripping down the 
path toward him, pail in hand. 

‘*Har ye, Soph?” he said, feasting his eyes on 
the girl’s symmetrical figure. 

She addressed him pleasantly and sought the 
interior of her humble abode. He heard her 
endeavoring to arouse her father, whose snores 
were well-nigh awaking woodland echoes. After 
several unsuccessful attempts and numerous 
grunte of dissatisfaction from Mr. Smith, she ap- 
perred in the doorway. 

“You give him whisky; didn’t you, Joe Mc- 
Farland?” she asked angrily. 

He laughed and looked guilty. 

“TI wish you’d never come here again. I hate 
you, I hate you,” she cried stamping her foot; 
‘**you’re always givin’ him drink, so you be.” 

‘***’Pears ter me you’re talkin’ mighty gay ter 
me 0’ late, ’Spose you think thet rooster up the 








““Ye'll marry me, Sophy Smith, er by th’ Al- 
mighty 1’ll te 1 Gifford Dare the truth. Ill tell 
Gifford Dare thet yer ol’ man killed his brother. 
How'd thet strike ye; hey?” 

The accusation rendered her speechless. The 
gaze bestowed on the stalwart individual in 
the doorway was intense. He met it unflinch- 
ingly. 

“My father did not kill Harold Dare,” she 
finally managed to utter, a feeling of horror 
creeping over her. ‘You lie, Joe McFarland!” 

‘‘Jest ask him ’n’ see, when he sobers up, ’n 
ye’il find I’ve told ye th’ truth. I was with him 
th’ night he killed him. I see it committed with 
my own eyes. Ye kaow Gifford Dare hez swore 
ter lay the murderer—understand, girl? sworn 
ter kill him dead on sight!” 

The words, hastily spoken, struck her like so 
many blows. She grasped the side of the door 
for support. The last tinge of crimson vanished 
from her cheeks. She almost panted for breath. 
Joe stood regarding her with an expression of 
keen satisfaction on his swarthy visage. 

‘*Ye’d better say ye’ll marry me ’n’ save yer 
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dad from being butchered, Sohpy,” he continued. 
“Say ye will ’n’ I wont tell.” 

No reply came from the blanched lips of the 
suffering creature before him. After waiting a 
moment he added: 

“Ye wont promise me? Rather have the ol’ 
man shot er hung, hey? Allright, little gal; all 
right, so be it. I’ll tell Giff first time I see him.” 

*“*No, no!”? gasped the terror-stricken Sophy. 
Tomorrow—come—tomorrow, Joe—please,’’ mo- 
tioning for him to go. 

‘‘Termarrer ’tiz, then. Hev yer mind made up 
one way er tother, though; I wont wait nolonger. 
I love ye ’n’ I’il hev ye. Good-bye, sweety,” and 
with an exultant air he strode away. 

Sophy staggard toward the bunk whereon her 
drunken father was fast asleep, and falling on 
her knees beside it, buried her face upon his 
breast, and sobbed the long hours away, at times 
erying aloud in hor anguish, ‘‘You didn’t kill 
him; I know you didn’t. He lies—he lies! Say 
you didn’t, father; say you didn’t!” and when 
only the labored breathing of the sleeper made 
answer, she pressed closer to his bosom, her form 
shaken with paroxysms of grief. 

Far into the afternoon, Mr. Smith, becoming 
dimly conscious that his daughter was wildly en- 
treating him to shake off his slumbers, forced 
himself to a sitting posture and stared at her 
with bleared, swollen eyes. 

“Joe gone?”’ he queried, yawning and rubbing 
his fiery optics with two red, grimy fists. 

‘*Yes, thank God!” returned Sophy despair- 
ingly. 

*‘Joe’s nish feller,” said Seb. Then, hearinga 
heart-broken sob from his daughter, he contin- 
ued: ‘*Wha’s matter ‘ith my little petty dear? 
Ish she mad at her pappy?”’ 

“Oh, father, father! Is it true what Joe says— 
is it true you—you—killed—Harold Dare?” cried 
Sophy clasping her arms about his sweaty neck. 

Mr. Smith's jaws relaxed. He was as astounded 
as a man in his condition could possibly be. 

““Did—Joe—say so?’ he inquired in a hoarse 
whisper, somewhat sobered in appearance. 

‘**Yes, he told me you did; but you didn’t—you 
know you didn’t; did you, father? Please say it 
wasn’t. You wouldn’t do such a thing—youknow 
you wouldn’t. You—God! It isso then, what he 
says? You did kill him,—father—you did—” 

The faltering voice was smothered in sobs. 
She clung to the old man and wept convulsively. 
Mr. Smith was blubbering like a school-boy and 
mumbling incoherent remarks about McFarland’s 
disclosure of his secret. 

‘Doan’ cry so, petty,” hesaid at lengthina 
whining tone and laying his head affectionately 
on the poor girl’s head; ‘‘I didn’ go ter dew it. I 
wouldn’ killed thet pore, innocent boy fer th’ 
world. But this is how’twuz: We wuz a comin’ 
up the trail—Joe ‘n’ me, ’n’ twaz drawin’ nigh 
onter dark. I wuz takin’ th’ lead ‘n’ jest ez I 
rounded thet big leanin’ spruce I run plum ag’in 
a teller. Wal, ye see, petty, your paw wuzn’t 
feelin’ fust-rate thet night. Staggerty hed been 
sorter entertainin’ Joe ’n’ me ’n’I ‘low I got too 
much; least wise I reckoned I give ‘nough road 
fer two men ter get by ’n’ th’ feller—mind I didn’t 

- know who twuz—jammed ag’in me like a loco- 
motive. O’ courze I got hot at sich inperdence 
’n’ hit him a diff. He grabbed me by th’ throat 
‘n’ I went over back’ards 'n’ plugged him one ez 
I went. Things wuz gettin’ kind o’ misty ter 
me ‘n’ I doan’ reckerlic’ much ’bout it, only thet 
I kicked him ’n’ struck him fer all I wuz worth. 
Joe sez, ‘give him hell, Seb!’ ’n’—wal I done my 
best, ’n’ all o’ a sudden he let go his holt on me 
"n’ lay still. I got up—le’s see—yes, I got up, 
’n’ then Joe sez, ‘by gosh, Seb, le’s hustle. I’m 
shore ye done him up, ’n’ I see thet th’ feller 
laid still yit. Then, petty, darlin’ ”--with fresh 


sobs and much snuffling—‘‘I feels a knife in my 
hand ’a’ I sez to Joe, ‘where ’n’ blazes did I git 





this ’ere knife?’ ’n’ hesez ter me, ‘for God’s sake, 
Seb, throw it in th’ river!’ ’n’ I did. We didn’ 
let no grass grow under our feet gettin’ hum. I 
fell down time ’n’ ag’in; ’n’ if ye hedn’t been 
stayin’ with Mrs. Farley thet night ye’d ketched 
us, shore. We didn’t know who th’ feller wuz 
till next mornin’, Joe promised me honest ter 
Gawd he’d never tell nary one, no matter whut 
would come, ’n’ now he’s up ’n’ told ye all. But 
yer pappy didn’ mean ter, petty, yer—pappy— 
didn’—mean—ter—petty;” and a deep groan con- 
cluded Mr. Smith’s rambling recital of the 
tragedy. 

Sophy’s brain throbbed. She was seized with 
an almost uncontrollable desire to flee far into 
the dim recesses of the forest, there to remain 
forever hidden from the sight of a human soul. 
Then the thought of her low, unfortunate father 
smote her heart with a sudden pain. Never hav- 
ing known a mother’s love her affection for him 
was doubly great. He had always been kind to 
her and earnestly she had strived to aid him 
in overcoming his insatiable thirst for strong 
drink. Would she let him suffer for the crime 
his terrible habit had brought upon him, when 
by sacrificing self she could save his life? This 
was the question which presented itself to 
Sophy’s mind in all its magnitude. Wedded to 
Joe McFarland, a man whom she had always 
loathed and who now appeared to her as a hid- 
eous monster—the very thought made her shud- 
der. She would go to Gifford and tell him all. 
His love for her would be greater than his desire 
for revenge. But no, it was his brother, and the 
memory of those dark eyes burning with hate, 
and the words, ‘‘I’d kill him in spite of every- 
thing,” chilled her like the icy breath of a win- 
ter storm. 

That evening as the sun hurled his last gleam- 
ing lance against the vast snow-shield of the 
jagged Olympics, a pale-faced girl stood beside 
the swirling waters of the Queets. No sound 
broke the calm, twilight hush save the low wash 
of the river along its banks, and now and then 
the fine, clear strain of some joyous bird or the 
doleful cry of a night hawk plunging earthward. 
Suddenly there was the plash of paddles and a 
canoe which had gone up the stream in the mor- 
ning loaded with supplies for “the new settler,” 
and which was manned by two robust Indians, 
came shooting down the sluggish current. A 
wave of her handkerchief from the one on shore 
and the graceful craft quickly lay at her feet. 

‘*Bill mika lobo okake capaleis spen Joe McFar- 
land,” she said in Chinook to the greasy Siwash 
in the bow as she placed in his dirty hand a 
scrap of brown, wrapping paper on which was 
scrawled the word ‘‘yes.” 

Sophy Smith had decided. 

The whisky-laden Seb, learning from Joe that 
he had gained Sophy’s consent through duplicity 
and baing answered by him that it was only done 
to frighten her into submission and that he would 
not have betrayed him even though she had re- 
fused his proposal, regained confidence in his old 
chum immediately. Having nosentimental ideas 
regarding love, he never once imagined his 
daughter was making the least sacrifice for him, 
and looked with pleasure to her approaching 
marriage. 

Two days elapsed since Joe received the note 
from Miss Smith until he had spread the news 
of his engagement to her throughout the settle- 
ment. Mr. Wellington Mellis was rejoiced at 
the opportunity thus afforded him to impart this 
bit of social information to each person he 
chanced to meet, including Gifford Dare, who 
simply smiled when the sheriff terminated his 
remark with, ‘“‘By jocks, I allus knowed they’d 
make a match.” 

However, the young man, though placing no 
confidence whatever in the truthfulness of Mc- 
Farland’s statement to Mr. Mellis, determined 





to ascertain what foundation that individual had 
for telling such a thing to the residents of the 
region. Either his betrothed had said to Joe in 
a spirit of fun she would marry him and he was 
making capital of it or else it was a fabrication 
of his own manufacture. Beas it might, it was 
an injustice to Sophy, and as her promised hus- 
band he deemed it her duty to see that Mr. Mc- 
Farland retracted his assertions; so walking 
down the trail he met this personage within a 
stone’s throw of Mr. Smith’s cabin and addressed 
him as follows: 

“Mr. McFarland, I want to know what you 
mean by reporting around the neighborhood 
that Miss Smith and you are engaged to be 
married.” 

By the tone in which his rival spoke Joe real- 
ized keenly that trouble was brewing; so assum- 
ing an air of braggadocio, he said: 

“I'd like ter know who’s got a better right ter 
say he’s goin’ ter marry her ’n’ me?” 

This cool response quite appalled Gifford. He 
did not care to have a quarrel with Mr. McFar- 
land, but such extreme independence provoked 
him greatly. 

“So you have the audacity, sir, to circulate 
this report, regardless of Miss Smith’s feelings 
in the matter?” he inquired indignantly. 

‘**T reckons Soph ’n’ me hev a little understand- 
in’ twixt us,” drawled Joe, giving a tug at his 
trousers, ‘‘’n’ I haint ’shamed ter tell it, nuth- 
er. 

“Mr. McFarland, you are telling what you 
know to be false, and as her future husband I 
command you never again to speak her name in 
connection with yours in this colony,’ retorted 
Dare with rising choler. 

“Ye ’pear ter be mighty doggoned opstroper- 
ons,” said Joe jeeringly. ‘‘Why, man alive, Soph 
’n’ me is goin’ ter get hitched together the fifth 
’o’ nex’ month!” 

**You lie!” exclaimed Gifford in a towering 
rage. 

“T dew, hey? Wal, ask th’ gal. Thar she be, 
ter speak fer herself,” returned McFarland, 
whose face had been toward the cabin during the 
conversation. 

Gifford turned abruptly. Sophy, who had over- 
heard them from the open window. was standing 
before him with her big blue eyes lifted to his 
imploringly. 

Darting a fierce glance at her, Joe said: ‘‘Haint 
we going ter git married?” 

She seemed oblivious to his query. She stood 
like a statue gazing at her loved one with that 
mute appeal for sympathy expressed in her every 
feature. There was a painful silence, broken at 
last by Gifford, who said: 

“Sophy, why don’t youspeak? Are you afraid 
to acknowledge me as your future husband? This 
man says you are going to marry him. Is it true? © 
Answer me, yes or no!” 

The girl did not reply. She looked a picture 
of despair. Her woeful gaze still rested on Gif- 
ford’s face. Once the pale lips moved as if to 
speak, but no sound escaped them. 

“Yes or no?’ he repeated, after a deathly 
stillness. 

“Yes,” came the answer in a ecarce audible 
whisper, like the plaintive sigh of a wind-stirred 
pine. She cast her eyes to the ground. 

Gifford was struck dumb. He took a step back- 
ward and stared at her. A great weight across 
his breast seemed to be crushing the breath from 
his body. The earth beneath his feet was asa 
rolling billow. He made an effort to speak, but 
he could not utter a word. Suddenly he turned 
and plunged up the trail, reeling as he went. 

A hoarse laugh of derision from Joe McFar- 
land and aloud ‘Got it in th’ neck; didn’t ye?” 
followed him. 

. He dashed on like mad with those words of 
triumphant glee ringing in his ears. 
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After a while, as he tore homeward, the fire 
that burned in his brain grew less intense and his 
thoughts were not so confused. He reproached 
himself bitterly for ever becoming infatuated 
with a pretty face. He might have known he 
would be cruelly.deceived. Butshe was so earn- 
est in her devotion to him and so innocent in her 
way of expressing it he could not think her cap- 
able of such base deceit. He was a fool to have 
believed in her—yes, worse than a fool—a blun- 
dering idiot. Hereafter, no female would hold 
charms for him. He loved .but once and that 
love was never to be forgotten. He fairly ground 
his teeth at the thoughts of Miss Smith’s per- 
fidy and the victory Joe McFarland had gained 
overhim. The humiliation of it almost crushed 
him. By the time he reached home he hated 
the opposite sex in general. He looked at him- 
self in the little mirror hanging against the 
rough logs of his cabin and wondered if the face 
he beheld was his own, so haggard had it become 
in the last few hours. 

Though he was most wretched, wishing him- 
self dead and buried like his brother, he tried to 
conceal his melancholy from those whom he en- 
countered and even forced himself to laugh when 
Dick Schenck asked him if he would iend a hand 


in the raising of a new settler’s cabin on the fol- | 


lowing day. No doubt Joe McFarland would also 
be asked to assist, and, while his presence there 
would be as a thorn in the flesh to him, he would 
not be so cowardly as to avoid meeting his exult- 
ant rival. Yes, he would go. 

By nine o’clock the next morning the settlers 
began to congregate in the small clearing where 
the raising was to take place. Gifford, whose 
claim adjoined the new settler’s, was the first 
man there of the helpers. Mr. Wellington Mel- 
lis arrived shortly after, followed by several other 
puffing specimens of robust manhood, all carry- 
ing axes on their shoulders and making the old 
woods ring as they tested the strength of their 
vocal organs. And such a variety of costumes 
as was presented! One long-haired individual 
was attired in a gray knit undershirt and a pair 
of faded overhalis patched with red flannel, and 
the rim of what had once been a brown stiff hat. 
Another wore a rubber boot, a buckle shoe,striped 
trousers hanging in shreds at the knees and a 
tattered blouse. ‘**Fritz” Atwood, known as ‘“‘the 
parson,” arrived singing an Irish melody; a tall 
silk hat surmounted his curly hair, his arms pro- 
truded from the torn sleeves of a dilapidated 
dress-coat and the remaining portionof his body, 
(save his feet, which were bare) was apparelled 
in the remnants of black dog-skin pantaloons, 
the rents of which had been carefully mended 
with twine. Joe McFarland and Mr. Smith 
came together, Seb reaching there with the as- 
sistance of the former. 

The small hemlocks scattered about, which 
had been shorn of their limbs and cut into re- 
quired lengths, were carried by the aid of hand- 
spikes to the place of construction; a task demand- 
ing no little exertion, even for eight strong 
men. 

Gifford, being an expert axman, was among 
those who engaged themselves in notching the 
logs at the ends. He did not say much to any- 
one and paid no heed to the swaggering McFar- 
land. Once their eyes met, but Joe dropped his 
immediately. Mr. Smith, aided by his comrade, 
soon sought the shade of a spruce, no longer able 
to keep his equilibrium. 

The work progressed with rapidity. ‘The par- 
son” doffed his head-gear and the perspiration 
streamed down his face. Falling axes flashed 
silver in the sunlight, the while chips flew right 
and left and the solemnity of the moss-draped 
forest was broken by the discordant shouts that 
followed the coarse jest of some grimy-handed 
toiler. 


It was nearing the noon hour. Twomore logs, 








and the walls of the cabin were complete. Then 
they would go to dinner. 

The timbers now to be put in place were much 
smaller than had been used heretofore, and as 
they were to go on opposite sides of the structure 
it was considered expedient that half the mem- 
bers should manage one log and half the other. 

Quickened by the thoughts of baked beans and 
sizzling bacon, the men seized their hemlocks, 
two at each end, and began to raise them. The 
timbers were a great deal heavier than they had 
anticipated. McFarland and ‘‘the kid,” a youth 
of eighteen, who had a choice variety of oaths 
and used them liberally on such occasions, lifted 
together. Slowly and with every muscle drawn 
to its utmost tension, the men raised the timber 











he extracted himself with a badly scratched vis- 
age, just in time to see the unfortunate Joe 
tenderly laid on a mat of moss in the shade of a 
tree. 

“Is he killed?” 
excitedly. 

‘*No, he’s breathin’ yit,” replied the man with 
the crownless hat, bending over him. 

The blood was oozing from McFarland’s nose 
and mouth and from a hole above his temple 
where a sharp knot on the log had penetrated. 
His eyes were closed and his face had a deathly 
pallor. The boys gathered around the gastly 
spectacle with exclamations of pity. 

‘*Bring some water, kid!” demanded the par- 
son, feeling of the insensible creature’s flutter- 


asked the deputy sheriff 
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“HER TEARFULIGAZE RESTED ON GIFFORD'S FACE,” 


toward the top of ‘‘the pen.” Another inch and 
it would be in position. Each face grew purple 
with the strain. Their breath came in quick 
gasps. 

“Lift harder!” panted a voice, “hi—hi—hup!” 
and with this incentive they made a final grand 
effort, and doubtless would have succeeded had 
Joe not lost his footing and fell. ‘‘The Kid,” un- 
able to bear the increased weight thus thrown 
upon him, sprang aside and the log came down 
with great force on McFarland lying beneath. 

**He’s killed!” cried the horrified youth, and 
instantly there was a scramble to remove the fal- 
len timber from Joe’s prostrate form. 

Mr. Mellis, in a frantic attempt to render as- 
sistance, tripped on aroot and plunged headlong 
into a clumpof salmon-berry bushes, from which 





ing pulse. The water was brought and the par- 
son proceeded to lay a cold compress in the form 
of a wet bandanna across McFarland’s pallid fore- 
head. Gifford looked on with absolute sympathy 
for the poor wretch. 

‘Something must be done for him,” he said. 
‘‘We ought to try to get the doctor here.” 

The nearest physician was twenty miles distant 
at the Quinault Indian Agency, and though great 
haste were made it would be dark before anyone 
could possibly reach there.” 

‘*No use to go for the doctor. 
long,” said the parson. 

“If he does he’ll git infermation o’ th’ brain,” 
replied Mr. Mellis, sagely stroking his fiery 
beard. 

‘He'll live till sundown,” ventured the kid, 


He can’t live 
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basing this supposition on his knowledge of the 
snake family. 

‘‘Let us do all we can for him, anyway,” said 
Gifford, folding his coat and placing it gently 
beneath the bruised and bleeding head. As the 
young man was thus administering to his com- 
fort Joe slowly opened his eyes, and looking at 
him, gave a perceptible start. The surrounding 
group gathered more closely at this sign of re- 
turning consciousness. 

‘“*Whut’s up?” asked McFarland feebly. 

**You’re hurt,” explained Gifford; ‘‘the log fell 
on you.” 

“Oh, yes, I recerlect,” he 
a few moments of hard breathing—‘*Boys—I’m 
Dare—I want ter 

[I—made—Soph’ 


gasped; then, after 
done fer—my side’s killin’ me. 
tell—tell ye—this ‘fore | 
gree ter—marry me.” 
At these broken ejaculations the little group 
listened intentely. Tue deep, mid-day silence 
prevailed. The dark-green boughs above hung 
motionless and no bird sang. Gifford, kneeling 
beside the sufferer, leaned his ear nearer to the 
crimsoned lips that he might catch every word. 
“Seb Smith was drunk—I made him think he 
killed Harold—I told Soph I’d tell on him if she 
didn’t marry me—’twaz me-—-I killed him—yer 
brother—-I done it--I--reckoned--I’d killed yew 
—Soph loved ye.—-My side! Ab, God—fergive!” 
A wild stuggle to rise, a spasmodic gasp, a 
violent shudder, and Joe McFarland had left the 


~(r 
go. 


colony forever. 
* " o 


never so fooled in a fel- 
ler in my life,” Welliegton Mellis 
looking very much beaten. ‘Thar I wuz, a tel- 
lin’ that feller all o’ my plans ter ketch the mur 
derer ’n’ he promised ter help me, when, lo’n’ 
behold!—he wuz th’ very chap I wuz lookin’ fer, 
’n’ I’m mighty glad he didn’t git ye, Sophy. I 
allus said Gifford wuz th’ man fer ye’n’ ter see 
ye livin’ here happy ez two birds sets me ter 
thinkin’ o’ th’ old gal back in York State; durned 
if it don’t!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dare, standing together in the 
cabin door, laughed joyously. 


wuz 
said Mr. 


“By Jocks, I 
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THE STRAIGHT FACTS. 


It is not plutocratic capitalists and gold bugs 
that cause some workingmen’s ills and woes. It 
is their extravagance, their idea that with $100 
they can cut as big a swell as the fellow with $200. 
an opinion that they can boss the job that anoth- 
er man gives them, that they can goto work and 
quit just when they please and the workingmen 
who gave them the job have no right to express 
their opinions. The workingmen are the boneand 
sinew of the land. It is their money piled up in 
banks and hid away in stockings It is their 
homes that dot the hills and valleys. They are the 
business men of the nation. It is the working- 
men, to whom the stiffs and bums who destroy 
property, beat and kill men, apply for a job 
This class never give a man a j »b, bnt they pre- 
vent many a good honest workingman from get- 
ting one. This bum element have done much to 
destroy business and confidence, their vicious- 
ness has scared the timid. Business men, work- 
ingmen who employ labor are strained and de- 
spondent. Strikes have no terror for them 
With the anarchists in the saddle they can do 


nothing. Honest labor should size up the situa- 
tion. Everything stagnant, uncertainty, lack of 


confidence, fear, absolute fear in the mind of the 
great majority of men whom other men look to for 
employment, workingmen idle, and they want 
to strike. The Evpress represents the workers, 
not jawsmiths and anarchists, and expresses its 
American sentiments without fear or favor. This 
rag is free and independent of anything or any- 
body, respects all, and can command and enforce 
respect to it.—New Whatcom, ( Wash.) Express. 








IN EXILE: SIBERIA. 





What shall I write thee, dear, from this drear land 
Of ice and snow and ever-drifting sand, 
Where the fierce cold benumbeth brain and hand, 
Where my half-frozen heart doth vainly long 
For the warm touch of thine? Didst thou once belong 
To me, dear woman? Did “Love's old, sweet song” 
Fill both our lives with music strangely sweet, 
In dear, dead days? Did thy red mouth repeat 
The old, old story? Didst thou learn to greet 
Thy lover with thy soft arms opened wide?— 
Or have I dreamed this; have my senses lied 
In telling me thou wast and art my bride? 
Nay, itis true: thou hast slept on my breast, 
And I have watched thee, sweet, have caressed 
Thee softly whilst thou slept, and closer pressed 
Thee to my heart, thy home and resting-place; 
Thy throne, dear queen with tender rose-hued face; 
Thy throne, divine one, by whose gentle grace 
I live, breathe, worship, reverence, love thee; 
For thou art life. love, the epitome 
Of all the sweetness earth can hold for me. 

‘ * ‘ * * * 
A week ago thy letter came; and when 
I broke the seal,—with hands that trembled, dear, 
Into my life the sunshine came again 
For one swift moment: then, I seemed to hear 
My dear voice, broken with sharp sobs, cry out, 
“Oh, death in life, the days that are no more!" 
Again the darkness compassed me about, 
But blacker far than it had been before: 
For, O my poor, sad little love! I felt 
The heart- break in each tender, loving word 
Of thine. The hot tears blinded me. I knelt 
And cried to thee—my love, thou must have heard: 
Thou couldst not fail to hear, 
Thou couldst not, dearest dear: 
For, when the tortured heart 
By grief is rent, some part 
Escapes and flies through space 
Back to the soul's soul-wife, 
Tillin a swift embrace 
Life holds and kisses life, 
And souls meet face to face. 
So thou hast called me oft 
When we were far apart, 
And thy voice, low and soft, 
Hath spoken to my heart 
Of love's deep mystery and pain. 

. * * * . . 
Across the miles thou hast called me, 
Far over the drifting snow: 
I have felt thee, heard thee, breathed thee, 
Known all thou wouldst have me know. 

* * * * * * 
Dear, if it might be, I would take this sorrow 
This cruel, bitter thing that hurts thee so 
And add it to my own, though, ere the morrow, 
I died of grief no heart might live and know. 
But, since | may not, let me help thee bear it; 
Lean thou thy strength on mine—courage, mine own! 
This grief is half o’ercome since we do share it. 
Thou dost not grieve alone. 


This exile cannot, shall not, last much longer. 
Escape is not far distant, child, I know; 

And every day my hopes grow brighter, stronger, 
And every night I look across the snow 

And whisper to thee. “I am coming surely. 
Surely, dear heart; be patient, ‘bide a wee;’ 

I love thee always, passionately, purely; 

I love thee, only thee.” 


Heart-of-my-heart, my soul’s one perfect treasure, 
Life-of-my-life, galoupka, fair white rose, 
Ti dusha moja, words can never measure 
The love I bear thee, speech can not disclose 
The great heart-secret; and my life’s devotion 
Can tell thee, O my sunbeam! but a part 
A drop from out love's fathomless wide ocean, 
Whose waves kiss thy true heart. 
* > * * * * 
Good night, beloved, good night. dear. 
I kiss thine eyes, thy mouth, thy heart; 
I kiss away the falling tear; 
I kiss away the doubt. the fear. 
The sting, the pang, the bitter smart 
From thy sweet life; I kiss thee till 
Thy fond eyes close, and tender sleep 
Doth hold thee in her arms; and, still, 
I kiss thee, still my watch I keep, 





And whisper low thy sacred name, 

And tell thee, though thou dost not hear, 

How more than honors, riches, fame 

I prize thy love. O wife so dear, 

Woman divine, donshinka, love! 

My heart bends low, my eyes are filled 

With mist of tears, my blood is stilled 

To listen; for my soul hath formed 

Its voice at last and speaks to thine 

Of love immortal and divine; 

Of love by law and fate unbound; 

Of love as strong and true as death; 

Of love that drinks from thy sweet breath 

Its wine of mortal life, and grows, 

Within my heart, a splendid rose 

That fills my life with fragrant bloom 

And pricks it with the thorn of pain: 

For Love, who weaveth at the loom 

Of human lives, takes from the skein, 

Now, golden filaments of joy. 

Now, somber threads of darkest stain, 

Now, gold of mirth, now, grief’s alloy. 
* * * * * * 

Sleep on, solava, sleep, my love, my own! 

Never again shalt thou be quite alone; 

For, as I kiss thy sleeping lips, my sweet, 

I send my living, loving soul to wneet 


And dwell with thine forever. 
W. E. P. FRENCH, 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Literary Bee‘steaks. 

‘*What are you going to make of this remark- 
able boy?” some one asked a literary parent, 
writes Frances Hodgson Burnett in the June 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

**‘What am I going to make of him!” was the 
answer. ‘Nothing. I hope to be able to form an 
intelligent character for him, and then see what 
he will make of himself.” 

‘**But don’t you wish him to take to literature?” 

“If that is his natural inclination I should be 
delighted. But he might prefer to be a butcher.” 

*‘And in that case?” 

“TI shall endeavor to help him to secure a 
butcher’s shop in the best possible business situ- 
ation, and try to invest his legs of mutton with 
an air of picturesque distinction. I suppose that 
—with an effort—one might surround beef- 
steaks with an almost dramatic and literary 
atmosphere.”’ 


Flowers and Smelling Salts. 

A physician commenting upon the prevalence 
of deafness said that the affliction, ina greater 
or less degree, was almost universal among his 
women patients. He had been seeking, in a de- 
sultory way, for a cause and had about decided 
that the use of strong saltsin thesmelling bottle 
of the fashionable woman had something todo 
with it. 

In one case he was positive that such was the 
fact, for it was after a nervous attack of about 
six weeks’ duration, through which his patient 
seemed to be kept up only by constantly burying 
her nose in her vinaigrette, which was kept 
freshly and strongly filled, that she noticed that 
the hearing of one ear became defective. The 
illness occurred last summer, but the deafness 
remains without increase. Avother case well 
authenticated was of permanent and severe deaf- 
ness dating from inhalation of ether. 


Tests of Purity of water. 


The popular standards of the purity of water 
are clearness, tastelessness and colorlessness, and 
yet they are in reality less desirable qualities 
than are softness, freedom from putrescible or- 
ganic matter, and stability in storage. For in- 
stance, a colorless and perfectly clear ground 
water, especially when high in nitrates, will, if 
confined in open reservoir, promote and support 
a more vigorous growth of organisms and may 
become fouled and polluted to a much greater ex- 
tent than many surface waters similarly confined 
and either deeply colored by dissolved vegetable 
matter, or loaded with clay and sand in suspen- 
sion. Likewise, a water meeting the require- 
ments of the popular standard, but containing 
much lime and magnesia, paticularly inthe form 
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of sulphates, is unfit for use in boilers and houses, 
while a ground water containing peroxide of iron 
will cause much trouble and annoyance by the 
deposits of iron rust in the distribution pipes, 
and will prove very unsatisfactory in washing 
and in cooking.—Literary Digest. 


For the Upper Berthers. 


One of the recent inventions intended to pro- 
mote comfort in sleeping cars is an extension 
ladder, adapted to be folded and swung out of 
the way when not in use. Upon the partition 
separating the upper berths from each other is a 
hinge connected with an arm or bar. This forms 
the upper end of the ladder, which is made in 
sections that slide upon each other; when swung 
outward the ladder drops nearly to the car floor, 
just outside the lower berth. The occupant of 
the berth can readily fold the ladder after he has 
ascended by drawing a string which passes 
through an eye to a spring-pressed drum. The 





with fresh yellow paint sixty candles give as 
much light, and with clean deal board walls, 
fifty candles are sufficient. But if the room be 
painted in white fifteen candles make it as light 
as eighty-seven candles with dark brown sur- 
roundings. The conclusion is evident. Not only 
is it bad for the eyes to have a sudden contrast 
of dark and light, but it is also much more ex- 
pensive to light twelve candles where two or 
three are sufficient.— American Analyst. 


Stock Exchange Phrases. 


Many of the phrases used in Wall Street, as 
well as the methods of business on the Stock Ex- 
change, are enigmas to outsiders. What are 
known as “privileges” are not officially recog- 
nized by the Exchange. Yet these “privileges” 
form an important part in the daily life of some 
of the members of the Exchange. These ‘‘priv- 
ileges”’ are known as “‘puts,” or ‘“‘calls,” ‘“‘strad- 
dles” and “‘spreads.’”’ All are purchased by 








marked decline in values follows; the market 
thereupon breaks down. “Ballooning” is to 
work upa stock far beyond its intrinsic worth by 
favorable stories, fictitious sale, or other cognate 
means. ‘‘Block,” a number of shares, say five 
thousand or ten thousand, massed together and 
sold or bought in a lump.— Harper's Weekly. 


Changes in the Art of Healing. 


Says a writer in Borderland: In the evolution 
of the art of healing we seem to be on the eve of 
three great changes. The first is the recogni- 
tion of the value of greatly reduced but, more 
frequently taken, infinitesimal doses; the second 
is the recognition of the value of the vegetable as 
compared with the mineral drug; and the third 
is the recognition of the value of those subtle 
curative agencies supplied by the animal world, 
as seen in magnetism, in hypnotism, and in those 
phenomena which show the influeuce of the mind 
over the body. There is nothing unreasonable 








GROUP OF GUESTS AT A RUSSIAN SILVER WEDDING, NEAR EUREKA, 8. D 


ladder is instantly folded, and can be swung in- 
ward against the side of the partition until wanted 
again. When the berth is made up in the morn- 
ing the partition board is stored with the lad- 
der attached. An exchange remarks, however, 
that in spite of this invention it is impossible to 
avoid the reflection that the best way to over- 
come the difficulty is to secure a lower berth. 


Light and Dark Wall Paper. 


Every one knows that when the walls of a 
room are papered with a light paper it looks 
much more cheerful, but we hardly realize the 
great difference between dark and light papering. 
A scientist has now measured it in the following 
way, and has come to the following results: Sup- 
pose the room is covered with black cloth, and 
requires one hundred candles to give it a cer- 
tain degree of light. Ifyou take away the black 
cloth and paper the room with dark brown paper, 
eighty-seven candles give the same amount of 
light. With blue paper seventy-two will do, 














speculators as an insurance against losses in their 
operations in the market. A ‘“‘put’’ is a contract 
given to receive and pay for stock at a price be- 
low the current market price for acash consider- 
ation, usually one percent. A ‘‘call” is a con- 
tract to deliver stock at a priceabove the current 
quotation for a similar consideration. A ‘‘strad- 
dle’ isa dual privilege either to receive or de- 
liver stock ata price usually from two to three 
per cent above or below the market figure, the 
consideration being about one per cent. A 
“spread” is a privilege in two separate contracts, 
one a ‘“‘put” the other a ‘‘call,” the consideration 
for which is usually larger than in the other op- 
tion, say one and a half per cent. There are 
many other terms used on the Stock Exchange 
which may be briefly stated and explained. A 
“*break”in the market is a serious decline caused 
by astringency inthe money market or any other 
similarly potent factor in stock speculations. 
The bear clique attacks the market, and holders 
unable to carry the load of stock sell out. A 
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in any of these advances except to the man whose 
mind is permeated with a materialistic concep- 
tion of the nature of the patient whom he has to 
treat. But so long as we remain under the sway 
of hard, inelastic dogmas and refuse to admit pal- 
pable facts, our progress must necessarily be 
very much hampered and very, very slow. The 
reason why science has made such great and rapid 
strides in our day is because by its magnificent 
conception of ‘‘evolution’” it has been able to 
transcend its old hard and fast, cut and dried 
formula of the uniformity of nature. Once ad- 
mit tothe full extent the different types and 
varieties of individual members of the human 
race the special endowments or faculties which 
are given to one man and denied to others, and 
the art of healing will enter upon a new era; 
the innumerable cases of unrecognizable cures 
wrought by special methods will take their place 
alongside of established remedies, and the noble 
fabric of modern medical science will become the 
wonder and the glory of the age. 
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The Coming Transformation. 


The Northwest will witness a great transfor- 
mation during the next ten years, says The North 
Dakota Farmer. Thousands of new farms will 
be opened up from the public domain, and many 
of the present large estates will be divided into 
quarter-section homes. There will be twenty 
groves of forest trees to one now; school houses 
will multiply, and our colleges will graduate 
larger classes. The present forced discipline the 
people are taking in finances will be fruitful in 
clearing up mortgages; there will be more farmer 
bank depositors and sheriff sales will be rare. 
No one who appreciates the extent of the natural 
resources of the Northwest will doubt the full fill- 
ment of this statement. The superiority of the 
soil, the healthfulness of the climate, the rich 
grasses—the best in the entire country for mak- 
ing beef and mutton—will bring abundant 
population. 


A Successful Farmer. 


James Carpenter, of Forest River, who lived in 
Grand Forks sixteen years ago, is in the city 
disposing of a fine lot of wool to Manager Clifford 
of the wool mills. Captain Carpenter is one of 
the farmers of the Red River Valley who have 
made a success. His farm at Forest River isa 
beautiful place. The log cabin he built when he 
first settled there is still standing. A little dis- 
tance from there is a large building, a plain but 
very comfortable farm house built by the captain 
a few years after, and in the foreground is his 
latest venture, a substantial and commodious 
structure, one of the most beautiful homes in the 
State. Captain Carpenter is a thorough farmer 
and believes in stock-raising as well. His farm 
contains some of the best horses, cattle and sheep 
in the Northwest.— Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald. 


The Creamery Industry. 


A hopeful sign of increasing prosperity in the 
North Pacific States is the awakened interest 
shown, especially in Washington and Oregon, in 
the establishment of creameries. The abundant 
pasturage procurable over so wide an erea in the 
two States named has long been a standing pro- 
test against importing from the East or from 
California so largea percentage of the dairy pro- 
ducts consumed. It is gratifying to observe the 
interest taken in the dairy in the Sound States, 
and the prospect now is that but a short time 
will elapse before those States will be large ex- 
porters of dairy products rather than importers. 
To a considerable extent the same may be said 
of poultry. It is found much easier, cheaper and 
in every way more satisfactory to producea home 
supply of poultry and eggs than to procure them 
by selling wheat at the rate of a bushel for two 
dozen eggs. To produce a home supply of food 
is not only a privilege of the farmer, but it is his 
first duty to himself, his family and the commun- 
ity in which he lives.—IJrrigation Age. 


Let the Good Work Go On. 


Since the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to the coast, remarks the Lewistown, 
Montana, Argus, that company has lent its best 





endeavors to induce immigration to Washington 
and Oregon, and has been the means of locating 
tens of thousands of industrious farmers on the 
rich lands of those two States, and consequently 
the fostering of many enterprises and the upbuild- 
ing of prosperous towns. These thousands of 
homesekeers were carried right through Montana 
where there are millions of acres of fertile land 
awaiting the magic touch of the enterprising 
farmer to bring forth the wonderful crops it is 
capable of producing. But it seems that the 
policy of the railroad conipany now is to attract 
attention to Montana, and: it can be expected that 
for the coming few years immigration to this 
state will be greater than ever before in its his- 
tory. In the valley of Judith thousands upon 
thousands of acres of the choicest lands are open 
to settlement, and there can be no doubt but Fer- 
gus County will be one of the favored spots to re- 
ceive the attention of the homeseekers. There 
is room in the Judith Basin for thousands of 
farmers, and still there would be left grazing 
land sufficient to sustain twice the number of 
horses, cattle and sheep there is in the county. 
Let the industrious settler come; he is needed. 
He can appreciate the wealth of Montana lands 
Here by irrigation he is always sure of a boun- 
teous crop, and he has no grasshoppers, no chinch 
bugs nor scorching winds to contend with. With 
his coming the prosperity of Lewistown will in- 
crease and new towns will find birth in the great 
Judith Basin. 


The First House on the Prairie 


In the new settlement of a bush country the 
first buildings are sooneand easily erected for 
there is timber all around from which to select 
trees for the construction of shanties and the 
skillful and experienced woodsman, with his 
sharp axe, soon prepares the building logs for 
the walls, the basswood troughs for the roof and 
the cedar chinks with which to close the spaces 
between the logs, and with the fine old forest 
trees all around, a rude but comfortable home is 
soon prepared by the pioneer. 

On the vast, green and unsettled prairie the 
case is entirely different. The nearest source of 
supply is gererally far away and when the tired 
teams with the wagons in which area plow, a 
stove, a quantity of provisions and a few house- 
hold requirements, at leagth stop on the care- 
fully selected half section and the prairie 
schooner, covered with canvas also arrives, and 
the wife and children of the settler look out on 
the landscape to see where their future home is 
to be placed, there is frequently a feeling of 
doubt or dread not experienced in a forest region 
where surrounding trees shut out the vastness 
of the view and it is to avoid or remove this 
sense of loneliness that a running stream, a few 
groves of trees, a small lake or even a range of 
hills to please the eye and break the monotony 
of the view may be eagerly desired by settlers on 
the prairie. 

When the tent has been pitched and the 
wearied oxen, with perhaps a cow or two, have 
been let loose to feed amongst the rich grasses 
and wild flowers of the prairie, the settler’s first 
duty will be to construct a house and he will be 
guided in his efforts by what the district in 
which he settles affords in the way of material. 
If timber of a very small size can be found con- 
veniently situated he will build a log shanty and 
roof with two to three ply of sods laid upon poles 
placed closely together in the manner of rafters. 
The pioneer will have brought a door and a 
window with him; these will be placed in posi- 
tion, the walls will be plastered with clay taken 
from beneath the black mould that forms the 
surface of the prairie, a rude floor will be con- 


structed of straight poles placed side by side ‘ 


and the surface leveled with an adze, and when 
the stove has been set up, a latch placed on 





the door and acurtain on the window the comfort 
enjoyed by the inhabitants will be nearly equal 
to that experienced in after years when a 
much more commodious building is ready to be 
occupied. 

The new settler who hasadry sloping bank 
conveniently situated on his farm, and no timber 
near, will probably construct a dug-out as his 
first habitation. Having marked out the dimen- 
sions of the apartments he will soon complete 
the excavation. A post will be set in the center 
at the open end. This will support one end of 
the ridge pole while the other end will rest on 
the bank. The roof will be arched and con- 
structed of poles and sods, a door will hang on 
one side of the upright post and a window will 
be placed on the other side. The inside of the 
smooth earth will be whitewashed with a mix- 
ture of light colored clay and the well packed 
earth will serve asa floor. Sometimes the set- 
tler’s cattle will be sheltered from the storms of 
of winter in a stable constructed in a similar 
manner. 

Where there is neither timber to be had nor a 
sloping bank to be taken advantage of, the set- 
tler will be under the necessity of constructing 
a house of sods. It is slow work making a house 
of such material. When the turf has been 
turned by the plough and cut into proper lengths 
with a sharp spade the work of building is com- 
menced, with the advantage that the architect 
is in no danger of running out of material. When 
the walls have been made sufficiently high, a few 
poles are placed across in the form of joists to 
keep the structure from spreading. The roof is 
made of sods, a door and a window are put in the 
proper places and the abode is complete.— Pilot 
Mound Sentinel. 


In the Yakima Valley. 


A night’s ride carries one into as complete a 
contrast as can be found elsewhere only in days 
of riding on longitudinal lines. The great farms 
of the plateau shrivel to the ten or twenty-acre 
farm of the Yakima. There expansive farming; 
here intensive farming; there a man to the mile; 
here thirty to fifty; there wheat and apples; here 
grapes, pears, plums, peaches, apples, hops, al- 
falfa; there the climate of the lower lake region; 
here that of Southern Tennessee. It is this 
intensive farming of the valley, this sufficient 
productiveness of afewacres under irrigation to 
give support to a family, that makes the future 
rich with promises of prosperity. It rids the 
problem of country life of its horror of solitude, 
and makes possible that ideal of a village farm 
life, where neighbors are close. 

I had read the pamphlet descriptive of the val- 
ley and itscanals issued by the Northern Pacific 
company. I had read it with that ‘‘bear” feel- 
ing, that indulgent incredulity, grown from 
comparisons of the real in the Dakotas with Pat 
Donan’s gorgeous ideals, resulting in a convic- 
tion that a liberal discount must be made from 
the statements of these promoters of the settle- 
ments of the wild and-woolly West. I have spent 
two days in a wagon’ride down the Yakima Val- 
ley; have seen in the sage-brush desert above the 
irrigating canal, with its, arid, thirsty soils, so 
loosely laid that a breeze that sweeps down from 
the ranges picks up a load of dust and carries it 
in whirling spirals through the air, and I have 
turned to see on the other side of the canal orch- 
ards of apples and peaches and plums and pears; 
fields of hops and alfalfa and clover, and long 
lines of grape trellises, and it is hard to realize 
that seven or eight years ago these lands were 
covered with sage, and were arid and sterile as 
the land above the ditch. 

I shan’t attempt a description; any one caring 
to learn of the country and its possibilities can 
get itin the pamphlet which the company will 
supply on application. The descriptions are not 
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A NORTH DAKOTA HARVESTING SCENE. 


overlaid with a color that will fade rapidly under 
actual inspection of the reality. There are dis- 
comforts, of course. All pioneer life has them 
in more or less of plenty, but these here are no 
greater than those of other countries, The dust 
is annoying until the land is laid in grasses, and 
one has to dig down through the eighty feet of 
soil to get water for house use, but the rewards 
that come to pluck and industry and perseverance 
amply compensate for what there is of discomfort 
in the first yearsof opening.—P. J. Smalley in St. 
Paul Globe. 





The Sunnyside Canal. 


This potent project emanated from that very 
astute, active and progressive man, Paul Schulze, 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. He organized 
the Yakima Investment Company, and within 
three years has pushed the great canal, irrigat- 
ing its lands, in the Yakima Valley, into operat- 
ive completion. It has been a tremendous labor, 
but his energy and enterprise have been fully 
equal to the remarkable achievement; and now 
after large but judicious expenditure of over 
$300,000, he and his abettors in the 
enterprise have their faith and labor r 
justified in rich results. 

This company has opened the best 
part of the Yakima Valley for settle- 
ment and cultivation by diverting 
the water from the Yakima River 
below Union Gap, and carrying it 
down through Sunnyside Canal sixty 
miles on the north side of the river. 
The canal has now been completed 
for a distance of forty-eight miles, 
with twenty miles of branches and 
200 miles of laterals. The work has 
been constructed under the admir- 
able engineering of Walter Granger. 
At the head gates its dimensions are 
thirty feet in width at the bottom, 
sixty-two at the top, and eight feet 
indepth. At the forty-fourth mile 
the measurements are eighteen, 
forty, and seven feet respectively. 
The lower levee has a top width of 
six feet, and the upper of four feet. 
The average fall is sixteen inches 
per mile, and the flow, with a depth 
of six feet of water, 700 cubic feet 
per second. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad runs through 
the valley, giving it access to markets both West 
and East, and intimate social and commercial re- 
lations with the cities of Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Portland. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Yakima Valley is one of the most 
favored agricultural districts in the United 
States. Its remarkable capabilities of production, 
its transportation facilities, its nearness to great 
and growing markets, its adaptation to thick 
settlement and ability to sustain a dense rural po- 
pulation by reason of the system of cultivation 
required and already made possible for large 
areas, combine to give it advantages which can 
scarcely be found elsewhere. It is admirably 
suited for the homes of an independent and pros- 
perous people, living in close neighborly re- 
lations with each other, where while “sitting 
under their own vine and fig tree,”’*they may enjoy 
the advantages of town or suburban life. The 
social as well as the economic conditions are 
favorable to contentment and happiness, and 
therefore distinctly attractive. The most pros- 
perous countries of antiquity subsisted by agri- 
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culture prosecuted by irrigation, and this 
valley, when fully reclaimed and occupied, 
will probably be the most densely popu- 
lated rual district in the Northwest.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Go West, Young Man. 


The acvice of Horace Greeley, ‘‘Go West, 
young man,” is more practicable to-day 
than it was when the great editor gave 
it. More practical because there are bet- 
ter chances now than there were then. 
The Great American Desert which in Mr. 
Greeley’s time was a vast, uninhabitable 
section, is to-day a beautiful garden, and 
there is no longer an American desert 
Millions of acres that then were as barren— 
save for the crop of sage-brush—as the 
sand hills of New Buffalo, under the inspir- 
ation of irrigation are either blossoming 
or ready to bloom like the rose. Many of 
our young men tire of the old farm home- 
stead and long to get away. They usually 
turn their eyes toward the over-crowded 
cities in which every line of business is 
over-crowded and where to every success 
there are scores of utter failures, and 
where the streets are lined and life is en- 
vironed with temptations that have trapped 
to their death thousands of the sons of lov- 
ing country mothers. If the young man is so un- 
wiseas to be determined at all hazards to leave 
the farm home, our advice to him is to go to the 
young West. Go into the splendid fruit regions 
of Washington or Idaho, buy a few acres and 
still stick to the cultivation of mother earth. The 
change, if a change is wanted, from ordinary 
farming to fruit growing will be more pleasant 
than going into the crowding, trampling, sefish 
city. Or if the town or city has irresistible 
charms, go into the new Western towns or cities 
in which the selfishness of human nature has 
not yet developed as it has in the older and 
larger centers of civilization. The West offers 
golden opportunities for the young man, and 
there are thousands of men who are now bound 
by family and business ties in the East, who la- 
ment and will always lament that in their youth 
they did not follow thestar ofempire westward.— 
The Farmers Voice. 


The newly-invented St. Paul cooking-stove, for 


burning either lignite or prairie hay, meets with 
great favor among the Dakota farmers. 


CUTTING WHEAT WITH “HEADERS” IN WASHINGTON, 
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BILLINGS AND THE UPPER YELLOW- 
STONE VALLEY. 

An illustrated article on the town of Billings 
and the upper valley of the Yellowstone River, 
in preparation for the current number of THE 
NORTHWEST, is deferred until our September is- 
sue on account of the impossibility of securing 
all of the desired material for pictures during the 
recent railway strike. The special purpose of 
the article is to call attentien to the opportuni- 
ties for farmers tosettle on the highly productive 
lands already under irrigation canals in the Yel- 
lowstone country and also to chronicle the pro- 
gress and prosperity of Billings, which is tak- 
ing afresh start, owing to the favorable influ- 
ences of the building of the Burlington road to 
a terminal connection with the Northern Pacific 
at that point, the erection of the State peniten- 
tiary and the very notable extension of irriga- 
tion systems in the main and lateral valleys. Tris 
purpose will no doubt be all the better served 
by postponing the publication of the article until 
the strike disturbance has fully subsided and 
business resumes its natural channels. 


°*@e 


SYMPATHETIC STRIKES. 


The sympathetic strike and the batal boycott, 
so far, at, least as the railways are concerned, 
must be abolished from the methods of the labor 
organizations. The railways are to the whole 
community what the veins and arteries are 
to the human body. Any attempt to obstruct 
them is a blow to the health and life of the en- 
tire framework of modern civilized society. 
Society has the right to prevent such attacks up- 
on its very vitality. The position of organized 
labor is that it has the right to assault and injure 
society at large, through the railway system, in 
order tocompel certain particular business enter- 
prises to concede the demands of their employees. 








That is to say, the labor organizers maintain the 
equity of an attack upon the whole community 
for the purpose of aiding in the settlement of 
some difference between one branch of organized 
labor and its employers. Now this position is 
radically wrong and it cannot be sustained when 
brought to a test. There are two reasons why 
it cannot be sustained. In the first place it is un- 
just and injustice never triumphs in the long 
run. The world is not built on that plan. In the 
second place, for every man who belongs to a 
labor organization there are at least twenty who 
do not, and the twenty are not going to sit still 
and be grieviously injured by the one man. The 
twenty have the power to pass laws prohibiting 
sympathetic strikes and they have the power to 
enforce them. They are not going to be tyran- 
nized by the small minority. They will vigor- 
ously maintain their right to travel, to transact 
their business, to ship their freight—in a word 
to keepthe machinery of trade and industry run- 
ning, whether the small minority in the labor 
organizations like itor not. At the start of the 
issue the labor organizations have all the advan- 
tage, because they are in shape for instant ac- 
tion. They are like a trained body of soldiers 
ready to strike at the word of command. But 
they must not deceive themselves as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of a struggle with the whole com- 
munity. They are bound to lose. Society will 
find ways of protecting itself. Men will come to 
the front to carry on the railway service who do 
not belong to unions. In Australia afew years 
ago, all the labor unions combined in a strike, to 
enforce the demands of the sheep-shearers. Bus- 
iness was paralyzed fora time and a great amount 
of injury and loss was suffered; butall the rest of 
the community combined not to hire the strikers 
and the result was the disruption of the labor 
organizations. 

Labor has an undoubted right to organize. In 
the present state of its relations with capital it 
must organize for its own protection. But it 
must abandon the unjust sympathy strike, and 
above all it must let the railways alone, which 
are essential to the welfare of all the public, or 
the public will strike back at the labor organiza- 
tions with a power that will pulverize them. 

*e 


THE UNRESTANDTYRANNYOF LABOR 


The unrest of labor, which is the most sugges- 
tive, and to some the most disquieting symptom 
of our time, comes from the advancing intelli- 
gence of the workingmen. They are by no means 
worse off than they were twenty yearsago. On 
the contrary their earnings will buy more food, 
fuel and clothing—more comforts and more lux- 
uries than ever before. But they are more dis- 
contented than in former times. Their wants 
have increased much faster than their ability to 
satisfy them. They eagerly demand a great 
many things that their fathers regarded as whol- 
ly beyond reach—well-furnished homes, the cost- 
lier kinds of food, fine apparel and money fora 
variety of pleasures. Educated in the public 
schools and reading the newspapers and the 
cheap literature of the period, the typical work- 
ingman of to-day has a much quicker brain and 
keener appetite for the enjoyments of life than 
his ancestors possessed. He belongs to the age 
of steam and electricity. He sees a large part 
of the work of the world being done by machinery 
and he is impatient of the toil he must still do 
with his hands. He wants to have better pay and 
fewer hours of work, to be better fed, clad and 
housed and to have abundant leisure for recrea- 
tion. His unrest is not a bad sign. All progress 
springs from discontent. Civilization advances 
because the masses of the people are dissatisfied 
with existing conditions. Out of the unrest of 
labor will be evolved more equitable and stable re- 
lations with capital and a higher scale of living. 

It is the tyranny of labor, exercised through its 








trade organizations, that is tobedeplored. There 
does not yet seem to have been developed in the 
minds of the men controlling many of these or- 
organizations a clear sense of justice. To help 
their side in a controversy they do not hesitate 
to break the laws and to destroy the property and 
peril the lives of people who have no part in the 
quarrel. This is especially the case with the 
railway organizations. Thousands of railway em- 
ployes, all over the West, recently abandoned 
their trains, tracks and switches on the tele- 
graphic order of asingle manin Chicago, for the 
purpose of compelling George M. Pullman.to pay 
a few mechanics the wages they demanded. 
These railway strikers caused the loss of millions 
of dollars to business men who had never injured 
them in word or deed. They compelled their 
employers, the railroad companies, with whom 
they had no differences whatever, to lose many 
millions of revenue by the blockade of traffic 
they enforced. They burned bridges, wrecked 
trains and created riot and havoc. Invalids lost 
their lives by being confined for days in stifling 
cars held upon side-tracks. People hastening to 
the bedsides of dying relatives were halted with 
a barbarity that bandits would hesitate to prac- 
tice. Mr. Debs, head of the American Railway 
Union, was determined to break down Mr. Pull- 
man. So the railway traflic of nearly half of the 
United States was paralyzed or impeded, while 
brutal mobs terrorized many towns and cities. 

The outrage on the rights of the public—in fact 
on the first principles of civilization—was so 
wicked and monstrous that the wonder is rational 
men could have been parties to it. There must 
be adeplorable lack of moral principle in these 
labor organizations. Intelligence seems to have 
been developed in their members at the expense 
of the most rudimentary sense of equity. The 
theory of these railway strikers was, that A hasa 
right toinjure B, who has done him no harm, be- 
cause by so doing C would be encouraged ina fight 
with D. Such ethics would not pass current in a 
camp of Sioux Indians. The railroad men who 
refused to move trains or allow others to move 
them and attempted to tie up the commerce and 
travel of the country for the purpose of hurting 
Pullman and helping his former employes in 
their quarrel with him, struck a wanton blow at 
the basic principles of human rights. They con- 
solidated all the conservative, dispassionate, 
thoughtful public opinion of the country against 
their position and their organization. The 
American Railway Union is now regarded as an 
enemy to society as dangerous as a band of pi- 
rates, by the great majority of fair-minded peo- 
ple. In asserting a right to rob commerce and 
waylay travel at the command of the irrespons- 
ible chief of a secret council, it became a menace 
to civilization. 

The railroad men who joined in the outrage of 
a wholly indefensible sympathy strike did not, 
we may charitably suppose, understand the 
position they were led into assuming. They had 
been educated by the crudeoratory of their union 
meetings into the idea, that loyalty to their or- 
ganization required them to strike whenever 
ordered todoso. They thought nothing of loy- 
alty to theiremployers who paid them the wages 
on which they live, or loyalty to the public, whose 
trusted agents they were. Debs wired them to 
strike, andthey thought they muststrike no mat- 
ter what suffering and loss mightresult. Now the 
great American public, which is several hundred 
times larger than the American Railway Union, 
wants to know what it must do to cure this moral 
obliquity which seems to permeate some of the 
labor organizations connected with the opera- 
tion of railroads. If there is no better remedy 


found, the railroads will have to be put under 
Government control, and men enlisted for the 
service as they are enlisted for theregular army, 
with penalties for desertion. One thing is cer- 
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tain, Mr. Debs and his secret society are not 
the masters of the American people and will 
never again be allowed to wreck our industries, 
block our transportation lines and paralyze our 
commerce at their own pleasure. 





* 
CONGRESS AND IRRIGATION. 


A number of bills in relation to irrigation are 
pending in Congress, with small chances for 
action upon any of them. Some provide for the 
conveyance of ownership by the General Govern- 
ment to the several States in the arid region of 
all desert lands within their boundaries. Others 
merely appropriate money for the survey of pos- 
sible canal lines and reservoir sites. One of 
these has been reported favorably by a commit- 
tee of the House. One bill introduced by a West- 
ern representative ‘‘by request,” contains elab- 
orate provisions for the issue of $300,000,000 of 
three per cent bonds, for the construction of a 
vast system of Government works of irrigation, 
for sale of lands under the proposed canals and 
for the taxation of such lands and the adminstra- 
tion of the canals under a mixed system of na- 
tional and State control. This bill shows careful 
thought on the part of its unknown author but it 
will be regarded as visionary and will receive no 
serious consideration at the hands of Congress. 
It is very doubtful, too, whether the committee’s 
bill appropriating$$500,000 for irrigation surveys 
will ever reach the stage of discussion and action. 

Practical people in the arid States and Terri- 
tories have ceased to look to Congress for any 
aid in the work of reclaiming their desert lands. 
They realize that it is futile to urge the repre- 
sentatives of the sixty-odd millions of people, who 
live in the regions of sufficient rainfall, to tax 
themselves for the benefit of twoor three millions 
who inhabit the arid plains and valleys lying on 
both sides of the Rocky Mountains. Selfishness 
isthe dominating motive of human action and it 
is not possible to pursuade the people who dwell 
on the Atlantic slope and in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, that it is for their interest that Congress 
should spend money from the national treasury to 
enable other and far-distant people to raise more 
grain, beef and mutton in the dry belt further 
West. Irrigation on asmall scale in the moun- 
tain valleys, by individual and neighborhood ac* 
tion, in taking out short ditches from rapid 
streams, is making good and satisfactory progress 
year by year. Irrigation in the broad valleys, by 
large canals taken from the main rivers, must be 
left to corporate enterprise, and, like the build- 
ing of railroads or the opening of mines, must 
promise a fair profit to attract capital. 

Congress might give substantial encourage- 
ment to large canal enterprises by making grants 
of desert lands,under proper restrictions, to com- 
panies constructing irrigating systems. Such 
grants would be equitable and beneficial. The 
land is worthless without water. Settlers will 
not occupy it under the homestead or desert laws 
because they cannot make a living upon it with- 
out irrigation, and irrigation involves too heavy 
an expenditure to be undertaken without the 
command of large capital. It would be only fair 
for the Government to give to a company con- 
siructing a costly canal or reservoir a portion of 
the lands to be redeemed from their present 
waste and valueless condition by such works. 
We do not look, however, for any such sensible 
legislation from Congress for the benefit of the 
arid region. A large majority of the mem- 
bers of that body are densely ignorant of the 
physical conditions of the arid States and Ter- 
ritories, and very few havea sufficiently broad 
and intelligent national sentiment to move 
them to any action for the good of other constit- 
uencies than their own. The people of the Far 
West must help themselves in the vast task of 
utilizing the waters of their rivers to reclaim 








the desert wastes along their banks. This can 
best be done by sedulously making known the 
advantages of specific localities for irrigation 
works and by efforts to enlist Eastern capital 
that is now lying idle in the banks in safe and 
profitable irrigation prospects. 


END OF THE A. R. U. 


The American Railway Union committed 
suicide in the great July strike. It ran against 
the bayonets of the Federal Government. It 
stopped the mails of the United States and block- 
aded inter-State commerce, and Federal author- 
ity, backed by State authority and by the com- 
mon-sense, justice-loving, law-abiding instincts 
of the masses of the people, put itdown. It has 
no longer any excuse for existence and will be 
forced to disband. From the first it was based 
on wrong principles. When Debs, Howard and 
their agents organized it about a year ago they 
talked very plausibly about its mission being to 
prevent strikes. They sought to band together 
all forms of railway labor so that all should 
make common cause and that the grievance of 
one should be the grievance of the others. The 
higher paid and more intelligent classes of em- 
ployes, such as the engineers and conductors, 
distrusted it, fearing it would put them in the 
power of the switchmen, brakemen and others of 
the less skilled and uneducated classes. Still the 
pressure was so strong upon them that many 
joined, under the assurance that the workings 
of their long-established brotherhoods need not 
be interfered with. They found their mistake 
when they were outvoted in the local union meet- 
ings by the young, ignorant, hot-headed fellows 
holding the lower grade of positions on the roads. 
They discovered that they had bound themselves 
to strike whenever the section men, or the work- 
train crews, or the yard men had a grievance and 
that they could not even decide for themselves 
whether such a grievance was genuine or not. 
A little later they found that the real purpose of 
the organization was to take up quarrels between 
labor and its employers outside the railway ser- 
vice and that they had become a part of the most 
gigantic and unprincipled strike machinery ever 
devised by labor leaders. 

The A. R. U. was fortunate in the first year of 
its existence to find a genuine cause for its inter- 
ference in the reduction of wages on the Great 
Northern line. That company cut its wage rates 
down below those paid on the other transcontin- 
ental roads and below, in the cases of some classes 
of employes, what could fairly be regarded as 
decent living figures. Thestrike was arbitrated 
by acommittee of business men in the Twin Cities 
and the position of the strikers was in a measure 
justified. The A. R. U. claimed the result asa 
great victory and at once prepared to make an- 
other fight. 1f the opportunity had not been af- 
forded by the Pullman strike there can be no 
doubt that Debs would have found it in some 
other of the many cases where thera has been a 
difference between employers and employed. The 
object was tospread the union until it should 
embrace all the railway employes in thecountry. 
It had made great progress in the West, but in 
the East it had scarcely obtained a foot-hold. Its 
managers saw if they could get the whole body 
of railway men in their grasp and drill them into 
a readiness to strike at any time at the word of 
command, thus stopping the mails and paralyzing 
the commerce of the entire country, they would 
wield a power in comparison with which that of 
the Czar of Russia is insignificant. They would 
then have the nation by the throat, and could 
compel concessions for organized labor whenever 
they saw fit to demand them. 

The scheme was magnificent in its audacity and 
magnitude. It failed because it was lawless and 
treasonable, as well as essentially unjust. The 








American people would not submit to have their 
laws openly defied and their authority resisted. 
Between the might of the law and the might of 
the aroused public opinion the A. R. U. was crush- 
ed as between the upper and nether millstones. 
Its mad assault on the transportation lines of the 
country, with all the accompanying mob violence, 
has probably set back the cause of organized labor 
many years. People will for a long time be sus- 
picious of organizations that have shown a will- 
ingness to take the general public by the throat 
and injure millions of innocent persons for the 
purpose of aiding the employes of a single fac- 
tory to extort wages which their employer in- 
sisted he could not pay and go on with his bus- 
iness. 


minim dive 2 

A POPULIST newspaper in North Dakota has 
‘come out strong” against teaching school chil- 
dren anything about the computation of interest 
or discounts, on the ground that the “‘collection 
of any interest for the use of money is a crime 
against humanity.” Will the populist editor 
carry his notions a little further and tell his 
readers whether he thinks it a crime against hu- 
manity to charge for the use of a horse or for the 
rent of afarm? Why should a man who has in- 
vested a thousand dollars in a farm get anything 
for the use of the land and improvements by an- 
other man if the man who has a thousand dollars 
in cash is not entitled to anything for its use? 
There is a surprising amount of loose thinking 
done by these populist newspapers—or is it think- 
ing at all? Isn’tit merely prejudice and sourness? 
By the way, how would the editor like to have 
his subscribers try his own theory on him? Let 
them send back their papers at the end of a year 
after they have read them and refuse to pay for 
them. This would be the exact equivalent of re- 
turning the principal of a loan and refusing to 
pay interest. Papers cost money, but if it isa 
crime to charge for the use of money it must be 
a crime to charge for the use of newspapers. 

°*@e 

IN view of the recent mineral-lands decision 
of the Supreme Court it is probable that the 
Northern Pacific will cease paying taxes on all 
lands not patented to it in North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. The ef- 
fect of the decision is to make all the granted 
land the property of the United States until the 
non-mineral character of each particular section 
is determined by the Government by the issue 
of a patent to the company. Very little land has 
thus far been patented in comparison to the 
amount surveyed upon which the company has 
heretofore paid taxes. 





_ -*@ — 
IT seems somewhat strange, that with the ex- 
ample Colorado gives her sister mining states in 
in the line of advertising, that Montana, Idaho 
and Washington should be cuntent to see capital 
pourinto the development of Colorado gold dis- 
tricts, while nothing but home money is avail- 
able in the latter States. It is doubly strange 
that Montana, after clearly and easily beating 
Colorado in the total annual output of precious 
metal value, and that, too, with Colorado several 
hundred per cent. ahead in population and many 
hundreds of millions of dollars more expended in 
development, should make so little effort to let 
the world know of her marvellous natural re- 
sources. The agent of the Associated Press in 
Colorado sees to it that the world is informed of 
every gold-laden rumor that is wafted down a 
Colorado canyon. Intelligent advertising has 
flooded Colorado with money to develop her 
mines; and the failure of Montana and Idaho to 
properly place a knowledge of their resources 
and opportunities before the world, has put them 
years and years behind in dicovery and develop- 
ment. What Montana needs isan awaking to the 
importance of advertising. 
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A RICHIE SECTION OF 


By D. M. Carr. 


During the past score of years great changes 
have been wruught in the Northwest. Plains 
and valleys that not long ago were inhabited only 
by the savage and wild animals, now present 
scenes of the highest civilization. Thousands up- 
on thousands of fertile and well cultivated farms, 
flourishing cities with their majestic buildings, 
and the din of hundreds of mills and factories, 
tall of the wonderful and ever-increasing import- 
ance of the new Northwest. Immigration to the 
West and Northwest has been so rapid the past 
decade that few sections west of the Missouri 
now present to the home-seeker advantages for 
for settlement equal to those to be had even half 
a dozen yearsago. Still there is room for hun- 
dreds of thousands more farmers and other in- 
dustrious workers in the various pursuits of life. 
No Northwestern State now presents better op- 
portunities to the home-seeker than does Mon- 
tana. One nature-favored section of this State 
ig the Judith Basin, a territory em- 
bracing nearly 8,000 square miles. 
Here are fertile valleys and whole 
townships of level bench lands which 
need but the hand of enterprise to 
make them bring forth crops suffi 
cient to supply a nation with bread 
stuffe. Here are never-failing 
streams of water, which have their 
s»urces in mountain springs, here 
are forests of fine timber, inexhau-t- 
ible beds of coal, mountains of pre- 
clous mineral-bearing ores, and all 
that is necessary to the upbuilding 
and sustenance of a small common- 
wealth. Mountain ranges afford 
grazing ground for cattle sufficient 
to furnish half the people of the 
astern States with beef, and sheep 
tae woolof which would give enough 


cloth to clothe them with. 
Distant as it is from the railroads, 


the development of the .J udith Coun- 

try has been shown, and to its greatness the at- 
tention of the home-seekers has not been called. 
The total population of Fergus County, which in 
extent is more than 6,000 square miles, is less 
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than 4,000 souls. In this section alone are re- 
sources sufficient for the support of fifty times 
this number of people. A hundred thousand or 
more acres of arable land are open to settlement 
and can be had from the Government merely for 
its cultivation. Within a few years this land 
will be as valuable as land in the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Irrigation of land is in embryo in this section. 
Land settled upon has mostly been in the valleys 
where irrigation is not necessary to the growing 
of crops. Yet irrigation is carried on on a small 
scale with excellentresul's. The fertility of the 
soilof the Judith Country is almost without an 
equal in Montana. All kinds of vegetables, 
cereals and fruits that can be grown in a North- 
ern climate thrive well. Potatoes yield from 
250 to 700 bushels to the acre, the average being 
about 325 bushels to the acre. Wheat of both 
winter and spring varieties is grown, yielding 


from fifty to sixty bushels to the acre, and oats 
average more than fifty bushels, and crops have 
been harvested when the average for thirty-five 
acres was more than 100 bushels to the acre. 





Small fruits, berries, currants, etc., are grown in 
abundance, but as yet few experiments have been 
made in the growing of apples, pears and like 
fruits, though enough is known to show that the 
hardy varieties would prosper. 

Crops have been grown on bench land without 
irrigation, and with highly satisfactory results. 
No experiment has yet been made in this section 
in the way of boring artesian wells, though all 
indications are favorable to the theory of subter- 
ranean water supplies. For the capitalist who has 
money to invest an excellent field for speculation 
is presented in this particular line. Irrigation 
plants can be constructed and operated at a great 
profit here. The building of a railroad into the 
Judith Basin will be surely followed by a settle- 
ment of the railroad grant and lands now open 
to filing upon under the homestead and desert 
land acts. 

Now the principal iudustry of this section is 
stock-raising. More than 450,000 head of sheep, 
70,000 head of cattle and 16,000 head of horses 
are now growing on the ranges within Fergus 
County. Still, after these thousands of quarter- 
sections of the public land have been converted 
into magnificent, productive farms, there will be 
left room enough for twice the number of horses, 
cattle and sheep there is now within the county. 

The principal town of the Judith Basin is 
Lewistown, the seat of Fergus County, a prosper- 
ous little city of about 700 population. The past 
few years its advancement has been rapid. It 
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is the trading center for the residents of a large 
scope of country. It is pleasantly situated on 
Big Spring Creek, a crystal-like stream fed by 
mammoth springs which never fail in their sup- 
ply of water. This creek, if its waters 











JUDITH BASIN ROLLER MILL AND LEWISTOWN ELECTRIC LIGHT BUILDING. 


were properly controlled, would furnish 
sufficient waterpower to run the largest 
flouring mill in the West and supply suffi- 
cient water for the irrigation of a hundred 
thousand acres of land. The town is sub- 
stantially built, has fine business blocks, 
a school building and good churches. The 
prices of town property are reasonable. 
Good building lots in the residence parts 
of town can be bought at from $50 to $500, 
according to location. It is hoped that 
within a year or twoa railroad will be built 
into the town. The best way to reach 
Lewistown is via Billings, on the Northern 
Pacific, from which point a daily stage line 
runs. The distance is 125 miles. Daily 
stages also run to Great Falls and Benton 
on the Great Northern. 

Persons desiring to learn further about 
the town will be cheerfully furnished 
with the information they desire by Mr. 
Robert Morrison,one of the well-known 
extensive property owners, and a young 
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man of considerable enterprise. 
Among the men who have been 
highly successful in their pur- 
suits ir Fergus County is Francis 
F. McGowan, county attorney. 
Mr. McGowan has been a resident 
of Lewistown the past five years, 
and is one of the most respected 
citizens of the country. He en- 
joys a lucrative practice and the 
confidence of all his clients. 





Prominent among the enter- 
prising and well-known citizens 
of Fergus County is Burton C. 
White. Mr. White is a native of 
Allegheny County, New York. 
He studied law at E'miraand then 
was admitted to the bar. He was 
highly successful in his legal 
practice, and served as judge for 
the city of Elmira for four years. 
He was an active factor in politics 
in Southern New York, and was 
president of the noted David B. 
Hill Club of Elmira. In 1890 he 
removed to Montana and engaged 
in the wool-growing business, in 
which he is still engaged, and is 
president of the Buffalo Cr® ek Sheep Company, 
which is among the largest wool-growing corpo- 
rations of Montana. Mr. White was active in 
the organization of the Montana Woolgrowers’ 
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become interested in the development of mines 
in this section and is doing much to bring in 
capital for greater development of the rich pros- 
pects is Mr. Henry Schmitz, of New York City. 





made a race that fell little short of success. He 
enjoys the highest respect and confidence of 
his acquaintances and his star of success is in 
the ascendency. 

John Piper Barnes. receiver of the 
Lewistown land office, was born in 
Boone County, Missouri, in 1832. In 
1864 he located in Montana. Fora 
while he lived at Virginia City and 
then removed to Helena, (then Last 
Chance Gulch). For ten years he 
followed mining, and for awhile was 
engaged in stock-raising and ranch- 
ing near Helena. In 1882 he became 
a resident of that part of Meagher 


the 

a =, County known now aa Fergus County. 
Before leaving Lewis and Clarke 
County, where Helena is located, he 
was chosen to a seatin the Territo- 
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Association, and served one term as its presi- 
dent, and is the present vice-president of the 
association. Recently Mr. White located in 
Lewistown and resumed the practice of law. 
He is recogaized as one of ablest counselors 
among the legal profession of Montana and en- 
joys a lucrative practice. He is aman of high 
moral character, pleasant and affable, and he en- 
joys the respect of the many who know him. 

Mr. Frank Moshner is one of the well-known 
citizens of the county, and has done much to de- 
velop the resources of thecounty. He is engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber, and runs an ex- 
tensive brick yard near Lewistown. He has 
much confidence in the coming greatness of Fer- 
gus County. Recently he has become interested 
in the mines of the Judith Mountains, and is the 
owner of a number of rich claims. 


JUDITH MOUNTAIN MINES. 


Without doubt one of the richest mining sec- 
tions of Montana is the Judith Mountains, where 
are located the famous Spotted Horse, the Gilt 
Edge and Maginnis groupsof mines. While this 
section has produced millions of dollars in gold 
in the past ten years, its greatness is but little 
known to the world at large. One man who has 
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He is the owner of a group of claims near Maiden 
which are rich in ores, and he has a number of 
men at work developing the veins. Mr. Frank 
Moshner also owns valuable lodes near Mr. 
Schmitz’s group, as also does Mr. Robert Mor- 
rison. 


THE LEWISTOWN, MONTANA, LAND OFFICE. 


David Hilger, register of the Lewistown land 
office, succeeding the Hon. Chas. A. Burg, the 
Ist ult., is one of the prominent and favorably 
known citizens of Fergus County. He isa sronof 
N. Hilger, a well-known citizen of Helena and a 
Montana pioneer. For the past ten years Mr. 
Hilger has been closely identified with the inter- 
ests of Fergus County. From a small beginning 
in the wool-growing industry, by his enterprise 
and perseverance he advanced to a position of 
prominence among the flockmasters of Northern 
Montana. He has always been active in all that 
would tend toward the progress and development 
of the country. In the field of politics he was 
equally active, In 1892 he was a candidate of the 
Democratic party for the State legislature, and 
notwithstanding Fergus County at that time was 
one of the strongholds of Montana Republicanism 
he greatly reduced the Republican majority and 





rial legislature, and was one of the 
commissioners appointed to organize 
Meagher County. He was twice 
afterwards elected to the legislature 
from Meagher County, and was also 
one of the commission that organ- 
iz2d Fergus County. He is an ex- 
tensive rancher and stockgrower. 
He is the father of six children, all married and 
in homes of theirown. Mr. Barnes has at heart 
all that will facilitate development of the re- 
sources of the Judith Country. 


WHEAT- GROWING IN THE JUDITH BASIN. 


Few parts of the Nevthwestare 80 well acapted 
to the growing of wheat as are the bench and 
valley lands of the Judith Country. Wheat-grow- 
ing in this section is no experiment; it has been 
carried on for the past dezen years, but to no 
great extent until a market was created for it by 
the building of a flouring mill at Lewistown. 
This enterprise was secured through the efforts 
of Mr. Cyrus Stiles, formerly of Monroe County, 
Michigan, where for thirty years he was engaged 
in the milling business. Realizing the great 
possibilities of the Judith Country as a wheat- 
growing section, Mr. Stiles, in company with 
W. C. Waldorf, also of Michigan, located at 
Lewistown and built a flouring mill of fifty-bar- 
rel capacity. It is arranged in the most conven- 
ient manner, the latest improved machinery 
being used. Power for the mill is inexpen- 
sive, a fifty-horsepower turbine water-motor sup- 
plying all that is required, and there is water 
enough to develop 5,000 horsepower at small ex- 
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During the past score of years great changes 
have been wrvuught in the Northwest. Plains 
and valleys that not long ago were inhabited only 
by the savage and wild animals, now present 
scenes of the highest civilization. Thousands up- 
on thousands of fertile and well cultivated farms, 
flourishing cities with their majestic buildings, 
and the din of hundreds of mills and factories, 
tall of the wonderful and ever-increasing import- 
ance of the new Northwest. Immigration to the 
West and Northwest has been so rapid the past 
decade that few sections west of the Missouri 
now present to the home-seeker advantages for 
for settlement equal to those to be had even half 
a dozen years ago. Still there is room for hun- 
dreds of thousands more farmers and other in- 
dustrious workers in the various pursuits of life. 
No Northwestern State now presents better op- 
portunities to the home-seeker than does Mon- 
tana. One nature-favored section of this State 
ig the Judith Basin, a territory em- 
bracing nearly 8,000 square miles. 
Here are fertile valleys and whole 
townships of level bench lands which 
need but the hand of enterprise to 
make them bring forth crops suffi 
cient to supply a nation with bread 
stuff. Here are never-failing 
streams of water, which have their 
s»urces in mountain springs, here 
are forests of fine timber, inexhau-t- 
ible beds of coal, mountains of pre- 
clous mineral-bearing ores, and all 
that is necessary to the upbuilding 
and sustenance of a small common- 
wealth. Mountain ranges afford 
grazing ground for cattle sufficient 
to furnish half the people of the 
astern States with beef, and sheep 
toe woolof which would give enough 


cloth to clothe them with. 
Distant as it is from the railroads, 


the development of the .J udith Coun- 

try has been shown, and to its greatness the at- 
tention of the home-seekers has not been called. 
The total population of Fergus County, which in 
extent is more than 6,000 square miles, is less 
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than 4,000 souls. In this section alone are re- 
sources sufficient for the support of fifty times 
this number of people. A hundred thousand or 
more acres of arable land are open to settlement 
and can be had from the Government merely for 
its cultivation. Within a few years this land 
will be as valuable as land in the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Irrigation of land is in embryo in this section. 
Land settled upon has mostly been in the valleys 
where irrigation is not necessary to the growing 
of crops. Yet irrigation is carried on on a small 
scale with excellentresul's. The fertility of the 
soilof the Judith Country is almost without an 
equal in Montana. All kinds of vegetables, 
cereals and fruits that can be grown in a North- 
ern climate thrive well. Potatoes yield from 
250 to 700 bushels to the acre, the average being 
about 325 bushels to the acre. Wheat of both 


winter and spring varieties is grown, yielding 


from fifty to sixty bushels to the acre, and oats 


average more than fifty bushels, and crops have 


been harvested when the average for thirty-five 


acres was more than 100 bushels to the acre. 





Small fruits, berries, currants, etc., are grown in 
abundance, but as yet few experiments have been 
made in the growing of apples, pears and like 
fruits, though enough is known to show that the 
hardy varieties would prosper. 

Crops have been grown on bench land without 
irrigation, and with highly satisfactory results. 
No experiment has yet been made in this section 
in the way of boring artesian wells, though all 
indications are favorable to the theory of subter- 
ranean water supplies. For the capitalist who has 
money to invest an excellent field for speculation 
is presented in this particular line. Irrigation 
plants can be constructed and operated at a great 
profit here. The building of a railroad into the 
Judith Basin will be surely followed by a settle- 
ment of the railroad grant and lands now open 


to filing upon under the homestead and desert 
land acts. 


Now the principal industry of this section is 
stock-raising. More than 450,000 head of sheep, 
70,000 head of cattle and 16,000 head of horses 
are now growing on the ranges within Fergus 
County. Still, after these thousands of quarter- 
sections of the public land have been converted 
into magnificent, productive farms, there will be 
left room enough for twice the number of horses, 
cattle and sheep there is now within the county. 

The principal town of the Judith Basin is 
Lewistown, the seat of Fergus County, a prosper- 
ous little city of about 700 population. The past 
few years its advancement has been rapid. It 








VIEW OF LEWIGPOWN 


is the trading center for the residents of a large 
scope of country. It is pleasantly situated on 
Big Spring Creek, a crystal-like stream fed by 
mammoth springs which never fail in their sup- 
ply of water. This creek, if its waters 











JUDITH BASIN ROLLER MILL AND LEWISTOWN ELECTRIC LIGHT BUILDING. 


were properly controlled, would furnish 
sufficient waterpower to run the largest 
flouring mill in the West and supply suffi- 
cient water for the irrigation of a hundred 
thousand acres of land. The town is sub- 
stantially built, has fine business blocks, 
a school building and good churches. The 
prices of town property are reasonable. 
Good building lots in the residence parts 
of town can be bought at from $50 to $500, 
according to location. It is hoped that 
within a year or twoa railroad will be built 
into the town. The best way to reach 
Lewistown is via Billings, on the Northern 
Pacific, from which point a daily stage line 
runs. The distance is 125 miles. Daily 
stages also run to Great Falls and Benton 
on the Great Northern. 

Persons desiring to learn further about 
the town will be cheerfully furnished 
with the information they desire by Mr. 
Robert Morrison,one of the well-known 
extensive property owners, and a young 
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man of considerable enterprise. 
Among the men who have been 
highly successful in their pur- 
suits in Fergus County is Francis 
F. McGowan, county attorney. 
Mr. McGowan has been a resident 
of Lewistown the past five years, 
and is one of the most respected 
citizens of the country. He en- 
joys a lucrative practice and the 
confidence of all his clients. 





Prominent among the enter- 
prising and well-known citizens 
of Fergus County is Burton C. 
White. Mr. White is a native of 
Allegheny County, New York. 
He studied law at E'mira and then 
was admitted to the bar. He was 
highly successful in his legal 
practice, and served as judge for 
the city of Elmira for four years. 
He was an active factor in politics 
in Southern New York, and was 
president of the noted David B. 
Hill Club of Elmira. In 1890 he 
removed to Montana and engaged 
in the wool-growing business, in 
which he is still engaged, and is 
president of the Buffalo Cr® ek Sheep Company, 
which is among the largest wool-growing corpo- 
rations of Montana. Mr. White was active in 
the organization of the Montana Woolgrowers’ 
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become interested in the development of mines 
in this section and is doing much to bring in 
capital for greater development of the rich pros- 
pects is Mr. Henry Schmitz, of New York City. 





Association, and served one term as its presi- 
dent, and is the present vice-president of the 
association. Recently Mr. White located in 
Lewistown and resumed the practice of law. 
He is recogaized as one of ablest counselors 
among the legal profession of Montana and en- 
joys a lucrative practice. Heis aman of high 
moral character, pleasant and affable, and he en- 
joys the respect of the many who know him. 

Mr. Frank Moshner is one of the well-known 
citizens of the county, and has done much to de- 
velop the resources of thecounty. He is engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber, and runs an ex- 
tensive brick yard near Lewistown. He has 
much confidence in the coming greatness of Fer- 
gus County. Recently he has become interested 
in the mines of the Judith Mountains, and is the 
owner of a number of rich claims. 


JUDITH MOUNTAIN MINES. 





Without doubt one of the richest mining sec- 
tions of Montana is the Judith Mountains, where 
are located the famous Spotted Horse, the Gilt 
Edge and Maginnis groupsof mines. While this 
section has produced millions of dollars in gold 
in the past ten years, its greatness is but little 
One man who has 


known to the world at large. 








He is the owner of a group of claims near Maiden 
which are rich in ores, and he has a number of 
men at work developing the veins. Mr. Frank 
Moshner also owns valuable lodes near Mr. 
Schmitz’s group, as also does Mr. Robert Mor- 
rison. 


THE LEWISTOWN, MONTANA, LAND OFFICE. 


David Hilger, register of the Lewistown land 
office, succeeding the Hon. Chas. A. Burg, the 
Ist ult., is one of the prominent and favorably 
known citizens of Fergus County. He isa sronof 
N. Hilger, a well-known citizen of Helena and a 
Montana pioneer. For the past ten years Mr. 
Hilger has been closely identified with the inter- 
ests of Fergus County. From a small beginning 
in the wool-growing industry, by his enterprise 
and perseverance he advanced to a position of 
prominence among the flockmasters of Northern 
Montana. He has always been active in all that 
would tend toward the progress and development 
of the country. In the field of politics he was 
equally active, In 1892 he was a candidate of the 
Democratic party for the State legislature, and 
notwithstanding Fergus County at that time was 
one of the strongholds of Montana Republicanism 
he greatly reduced the Republican majority and 





made a race that fell little short of success. He 
enjoys the highest respect and confidence of 
his acquaintances and his star of success is in 
the ascendency. 

John Piper Barnes. receiver of the 
Lewistown land office, was born in 
Boone County, Missouri, in 1832. In 
1864 he located in Montana. Fora 
while he lived at Virginia City and 
then removed to Helena, (then Last 
Chance Gulch). For ten years he 
followed mining, and for awhile was 
engaged in stock-raising and ranch- 
ing near Helena. In 1882 he became 
a resident of that part of Meagher 
County known now aa Fergus County. 
Before leaving Lewis and Clarke 
County, where Helena is located, he 
was chosen to a seat in the Territo- 
rial legislature, and was one of the 
commissioners appointed to organize 
Meagher County. He was twice 
afterwards elected to the legislature 
from Meagher County, and was also 
one of the commission that organ- 
jz2d Fergus County. He isan ex- 
tensive rancher and stockgrower. 
He is the father of six children, all married and 
in homes of theirown. Mr. Barnes has at heart 
all that will facilitate development of the re- 
sources of the Judith Country. 


WHEAT-GROWING IN THE JUDITH BASIN. 


Few parts of the Northwest are so well acapted 
to the growing of wheat as are the bench and 
valley lands of the Judith Country. Wheat-grow- 
ing in this section is no experiment; it has been 
carried on for the past dozen years, but to no 
great extent until a market was created for it by 
the building of a flouring mill at Lewistown. 
This enterprise was secured through the efforts 
of Mr. Cyrus Stiles, formerly of Monroe County, 
Michigan, where for thirty years he was engaged 
in the milling business. Realizing the great 
possibilities of the Judith Country as a wheat- 
growing section, Mr. Stiles, in company with 
W. C. Waldorf, also of Michigan, located at 
Lewistown and built a flouring mill of fifty-bar- 
rel capacity. It is arranged in the most conven- 
jent manner, the latest improved machinery 
being used. Power for the mill is inexpen- 


sive, a fifty-horsepower turbine water-motor sup- 
plying all that is required, and there is water 
enough to develop 5,000 horsepower at small ex- 
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pense, should it be necessary to utilize such force. 

There are few men in Montana so well in- 
formed in regard to wheat-growing and milling as 
Mr. Stiles. He is an enthusiast upon the future 
greatness of the Judith Country as a producer 
of wheat. He says that fall plowing and early 
sowing is what is necessary to the best results. 
The average production to the acre has been 
about fifty bushels, and by proper cultivation this 
average can be maintained year after year with- 
failure. As high as sixty-five bushels has 
been the average on come tracts when more than 
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ordinary attention was given to the cultivation 
of the crop. Mr. Stiles is anxious to see a rail- 
road built into Judith Country, and says that 
within two years after its advent into the valley 
5,000,000 bushels of as good wheat as can be 
grown anywhere can be harvested to be carried 
to Eastern markets. 

Mr. Stiles is president of the Lewistown Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, the plant of 
which isin the flouring mill building, and the 
electricity generated by the power which runs 











the mill. The present capacity of the plant is 
650 16-candlepower lights. D. M. C. 
+ 
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Is it hot enough for you, when the whole earth’s 
in a stew, when you sizzle and perspire and swear 
and choke and fume and rage? When your 
clothing sticks like glue, is it hot enougu for you, 
when a moment of this sultry heat seems close 
upon an age? 

When you swelter, when you melt,in this torrid, 





ROBERT MORRISON, OF LEWISTOWN, MONT. 











HENRY SCHMITZ, OF NEW YORK. 


PEOPLE INTERESTED IN 


torrid belt, where the sidewalk warps from under 
you, spite of all you can do. When your lips are 
parched and dry, and youstand and wonder why 
that the devil doesn’t move here, is it hot enough 
for you? 

When your shirt front droops and wilts, when 
your collar gets on stilts and crawls up close about 
your ears, to make you sweat and stew; when the 
sun beats down at noon, making freckles on the 
moon, and the stars all put up sun-shades, is it 
hot enough for you? 








In the blessed after-life, where there’s naught 
of heat and strife, for the ones who get to Heaven, 
there’s one thing I long to do. ‘Tis to make a 
trip below, ask the devil me to show where the 
man is who on earth asks, ‘‘Is it hot enovgh for 
you?” 

How I long to see him sitting, with the fire 
flies ’round him flitting, on a gridiron with a 
nice warm fire to make him sweat and stew. 
Then to taunt him and to task him, and to stir 
the fire and ask him, asI prod him with a hot 
iron, “Is it hot enough for you?”—Bismarck Trib. 








FRANK MOSHNER, LEWISTOWN, MONT. 














HON. J. P. BARNES, RECEIVER U. 8. LAND OFFICE, 
LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA. 


A Realistic Incident. 

Once upon a time a fairy prince wandered upon 
the shore of the sounding sea. 

Suddenly he encountered a beauteous maid to 
whom he had never been introduced. 

“Fair one,” he exclaimed, ‘will you be mine?” 

She threw herself violently upon his neck. 

“Cert,” she rejoined. 

They were accordingly married by a Dakota 
Justice of the Peace and lived hapily until the 
end of the week.— Drtroit Tribune. 
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I AM fast coming to the conclusion that for the 
protection of society and the safety of civiliza- 
tion there must soon be a radical change in the 
railway service of this country; that men in that 
service must be enlisted for a term of years 
like soldiers, with pensions for disability, with 
increase of pay for re-enlistment, with assurance 
of promotion for merit and with a retiring allow- 
ance as veterans when old age makes labor no 
longer possible. Strikes should be made impos- 
sible, because a railway strike injures a multi- 
tude of people in no way responsible for the quar- 
rel, and no man has the moral right to harm inno- 
cent people to advance his own ends. As there 
will always be ignorance, prejudice and combat- 
iveness in mankind there should be a safe-guard 
against the violation of agreement by men in the 
railway service in the form of a reservation of a 
per centage of wages to be forfeited in case of 
desertion. But would not sucha system be harsh 
orunjust tothe men? No. Is it harsh or unjust 
to prohibit a soldier from deserting his post? The 
railroad man would be compensated for some 
abridgment of his personal liberty by disabil- 
ity and old-age pensions, and by the permanency 
and dignity of his service. The officer or soldier 
does not fee) degraded because he cannot throw 
down his arms and abandon his fort or regiment 
whenever he pleases. Why should the conduc- 
tor, engineer or switchman feel degraded under 
like restraint? The obligation of loyalty and 
fidelity might be made as binding in the one case 
as in the other, and in both the motives of patri- 
otism and honor, should constantlyfbe kept para- 
mount. The railroad man serves the public far 
more than does the soldier in time of peace, and 
the conditions of railway service should be so 
modified that it will be for his personal good and 
honor to be faithful to his duty and to his per- 
sonal harm and dishonor to be unfaithful to it. 


THE current apology for the recent railway 
strikes is that their real motive was a demand 
for the establishment of legal arbitration between 
employers and employed. There is something 
very taking inthe wordarbitration. It suggests 
a rational settlement of quarrels—an appeal to 
an impartial tribunal and an obligation on both 
sides to abide by its decision. But there isan 
insuperable difficulty in the way of submitting 
labor disputes to such a mode of settlement. The 
enforcement by law of the decisions of arbitra- 
tion courts would seriously abridge the personal 
liberty which is dear to us all as the highest 
fruit of civilization. The system would involve 
forcing men to work against their will for wages 
fixed by the court as well as forcing employers 
to pay the wages decreed. Otherwise there 
would be no vitality or merit in it. Suppose 
there are a hundred men in a factory and they 
protest against a reduction of wages or demand 
higher wages. The question goes before an ar- 
bitration court and a decision is rendered. The 
men are still dissatisfied with the rate fixed by 
the decision, and rather than accept it prefer to 
quit work. Are they to becompelled to work by 
policeman or soldiers? If not, then there is noth- 
ing in legal arbitration. All its advocates want 
the employer to be compelled to pay wages fixed 
by the decree, but none of them look to the other 
side. Voluntary arbitration can be had already. 





Legal and enforced arbitration is clearly imprac- 
tical unless freedom is to be lost. Is there any 
better way than to leave the adjustment of wages 
to agreement by employers and employed and to 
protect every man in his right to work and to 
quit work on proper notice?—not to quit, how- 
ever, at the bidding of a trades organization for 
the purpose of injuring his employer, who has 
done him no wrong. Nobody but the socialists 
have propossed an alternative plan that will bear 
examination, and their scheme is to set up a mon- 
strous tyranny called the State and force us all 
tolive and labor in accordance withits mandates. 





INOTICE a new fvature in hotel accomodations 
in Montana, and a commendable one it is to trav- 
elers who are obliged to sit around for weary 
hours waiting for the trains which are to take 
them on their way. In Billings I first observed 
this innovation. In the office and lounging room 
of the Grand is a neat book-case containing all 
of Cooper’s novels and a set of of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica. At Glendive, in the Yellow- 
stone Hotel, two days later I saw a little library 
for the use of the guests, consisting of sixty 
bound volumes of popular novels. The reading 
habit is becoming so universal that landlords 
find it for their interest to furnish food for the 
mind as well as for the body. All hotels supply 
an assortment of newspapers for the use of their 
patrons and the introduction of libraries is only 
carrying this custom a little further. 


THERE is a stretch of country along the lower 
course of the Yellowstone, in Montana, which 
seems to be peculiarly subject to sudden and enor- 
mous down-pours of rain known as cloud-bursts. 
These storms occur in June and July and cover 
very small areas. They last but a short time— 
rarely more than an hour and usually less than 
halfan hour, but they precipitate an astonishing 
quantity of water. Dry rivers become raging 
torrents and plains are converted into lakes. 
Journeying along the Yellowstone in the caboose 
of a freight train one day last June I saw a very 
black cloud ahead. “That is likely to make 
trouble for us,” said the conductor as he climbed 
out upon the roof to take observations. The cloud 
passed off to the southward and did not strike us, 
but we soon ran into its track. For about three 
miles the long stretch of bottom land we were 
traversing wasinundated. A section-housestood 
in the midst ofa lake that appeared to be nearly 
two feet deep. A bridge, over what was ordi- 
narily a dry ravine, was sodamaged that we nar- 
rowly escaped a wreck. At the next station a 
telegram went to division headquarters that 
brought the work-train and pile-driver up the 
road in hot haste to repair the damage. 


ON a train returning from the Yellowstone 
Park were a number of doctors who had been out 
on a holiday excursion. A group of the younger 
men of the party were discussing the operation 
for appendicitis. All agreed that it was one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern surgery and 
one went so far as to say that every child should 
be operated upon and the vermiform appendix 
removed as a precautionary measure. An old 
doctor from a country town listened for a timein 
scornful silence and then went off to the other 
end of the car where he confided his sentiments 
to a travelling acquaintance who did not belong 
to the profession. ‘‘Did you hear those fellows? 
That’s the latest fad in surgery. Want to cut 
everybody open. By God, when I go near them 
I feel like buttoning up my coat for fear they will 
put their knives into me and rip up my abdomen.’ 


JUDGE PRITCHARD, out in Tacoma, has a rep- 
utation for putting insolvent concerns into re- 
ceivers’ hands ina summary manner. There is 
a Free Church minister in the town who lately 





preached a course of sermons on the ten great 
religions of the world. He was asked by Nelson 
Bennett how he would rate these religions if he 
were to apply tothem the standards used by Dunn 
& Co.’s commercial agency. ‘Well,’ said the 
minister, ‘I was at first inclined to rate the Zo- 
roastrian religion as AA, 1, 1, but on further con- 
sideration I think I should only rate it as A 1. 
The Buddihst religion I should put as B 1.” 
“But what about the Christain religion,” pursued 
his questioner. ‘‘Well,” replied the preacher, 
“Tam afraid, taking its whole history, and espec- 
ially its sectarian struggles it would have to be 
put down as not higherthanC 2. ‘For heaven’s 
sake,” said Bennett, ‘‘don’t tell Judge Pritchard, 
or he will appoint a receiver for it before to-mor- 
row night.” 





THERE were three of usin a wagon driving 
from Springdale on the railroad to Hunter’s Hot 
Springs. We had forded the sloughs that dur- 
ing the season of high water in the Yellowstone 
cut off the approaches to the bridge—the water 
filling the wagon box and taking the horses al- 
most off their feet at times in the swirl of the 
current. One of the dogs from the hotel joined 
us on terra firma—a mild-faced yellow cur with 
no fighting qualities. He was trotting along on 
the road a few rods ahead of the horses when 
there came loping across the open country a big 
coyote, making straight for him. Away went the 
dog and after him the wolf. The dog made a 
stand and took a nip at the wolf; then the wolf 
ran and the dog pursued, but as soon as the dog 
had overtaken his enemy he changed his mind 
about attacking him and turned back. Now the 
wolf gained courage and took up the chase, run- 
ning the yellow cur clear up to the porch of the 
hotel at the Springs. The party in the team got 
a good deal of fun out of this novel turn-about 
hunt. Mendenhall, the landlord, whipped up the 
team and we bounced along at a tremendous pace, 
shouting ‘‘go it wolf’ and ‘‘go it dog.” The 
landlord yelled encouragement to Stub, the 
dog, but Stub had no mind for a tussle with the 
sharp-toothed, long-nosed brute and was happy 
to gain the shelter of the hotel. The coyote 
trotted off across the hills. ‘‘What things a fel- 
low will see when he hasn’t his gun with him,”’ 
remarked one of the men in the wagon. 


HUNTER’S HoT SPRINGS on the Upper Yellow- 
stone Valley, is a famous resort for the cure of 
rheumatism. There aro two springs, one of 148 
degrees temperature and the other 168. In min- 
eralingredients the water resembles closely that 
of the Hot Springs of Arkansas. Probably the 
climate has something to do with the numerous 
cures affected here as well as the boiling water for 
the air of the foot-hills of the Rockies is as pure 
and invigorating as can be found anywhere on 
the globe. There is a comfortable hotel run in 
plain country fashion by sociable and obliging 
Montana people. The fame of the curative baths 
attracts a few visitors from as far east as St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, but most of the guests are 
from the Montana towns and from the mining 
camps in the mountains. 


IT is estimated that there are now four hun- 
dred head of buffaloin the Yellowstone Park and 
at least ten thousand elks. Mountain sheep, 
deer and antelope are also increasing year by 
year. The tourist on the main travelled roads 
now has opportunities of seeing big game and by 
a horseback ride of a few miles to one of the 
secluded valleys he can witness great herds of 
elk feeding as quietly as so many cattle. The 
Park was tempting poaching ground before the 
passage of a law by Congress last spring making 
the killing*of animals within ita limit punishable 
with a maximum penalty of six months imprison- 
ment and $1,000 fine. 
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JEWELL, THE RAINMAKER. 

Fatrance to the car where his rainmaking ap- 
paratus is keptis a privilege not usually ac- 
corded, not because Mr. Jewell is afraid that his 
secret may be exposed, but because he would be 
bothered hourly by curious people did he not dis- 
play the‘‘no admittance” card. There is nothing 
wonderful about the outside of the car itself. It is 
an ordinary Rock Island box car, upon the roof 
of which is a b~x three feet high, four feet wide, 
and seven feet long. By the side of the box are 
thres lead pipas two inches in diameter, and one 
two feet high, one six feet and the third seven 
feet. Onthe top ofthe box is a rain gauge. Lead- 
ing from the bottom of the car is a refuse pipe 
which leads into a cesspool temporarily con- 
structed to carry off the refuse matter from the 
rainmaking concoctions inside. The car itself 
is divided into two apartments. One of these is 
fitted with a bed, where Mr. Jewell sleeps, a 
washstand, anda tible; the other contains the 
rainmaking apparatus. 

The apparatus is not at all complicated. Six 
large stone jira arranged in pairs are first seen. 
Pipes run from each jar, the pipes from each 
pair joining into one and the three resulting 
pipes then running through the roof of the car. 
Connecting with the jars are wires which run 
from anelectric battsry which is arranged on the 
opposite side of the car. ‘This is the most im- 
portant part of my scheme,” said Mr. Jewell, as 
he looked at it with the pride a father feels ina 
beautifulchild. The battery consists of thirteen 
jars. Of these twelve are almost exactly like 
the jars to be seen in any telegraph office and 
their contents are similar. The thirteenth is 
larger and more imposing and contains a prepar- 
ation, the contents of which are known only by 
Mr. Jewell. Through the pipes are emitted 
hourly 4,500 cubic feet of gas. This has a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees F., and is calculated to 
ascend until it reaches the polar current, when it 
is cooled and begins to fall rapidly. 

“This current,’ says Mr. Jewell, ‘tis from one 
mile to one and a half or two miles high. It is 
nsc3s3ary for ma to reach this current. I try to 
produce rain by the meeting of a warm and cold 
As the gas cools and falls it creates a 
vacuum, the moisture rushes in and causes a 
storm center, the result of which is rain. If the 
temperature of the atmosphere is bslow 40 de- 
grees F., I cannot operate. You will see also 
that when high winds prevail, as has been the 
case here during much of the time, I cannot pro- 
duce rain at the point of operation. I have no 
doubt that I have produced rain in this vicinity 
but it has not fallen at the point of operation 
because the winds have carried the gases away, 
and while the effect is not lost it is lost at the 
point where the experiment is performed.” 

‘*What materials and acids do you use?” 

“In each experiment,” replied the rainmaker, 
“*T use 1,000 pounds of C. B. Jawell’s special acid, 
mannfactured by Humiston, Keeling & Co. of 
Chicago. We use also 500 pounds of metallic al- 
loy, which we call murium. We use also twenty 
pounds of ammonia, four pounds of caustic potash 
and four of metallic sodium. The concoctions 
are changed every five hours in this altitude.” 

So far as the senses are to be trusted nothing 
comes out of the pipes. It cannot be seen and the 
noze test adds no information. There is aslight 
tremor of the pipes, but thatisall. Inside the 
car can be heard a certain small gurgling and 
boiling in the stone jars. No one is allowed to 
b>» presant when the charges are put in the jars, 

Mr. Jewell is just as certain that he has the 
ability to command rain at will as he is that he 
was born at Topeka, Kansas, and that he is thirty- 
one years of age. He has performed fifty-one 





current. 


successful experiments and he has had only one 
failure and that failure he feels certain was by no 





means a complete one. He began experiment- 
ing three years ago, but did not begin actual 
work on the road until last April. The Rock 
Island Railroad has taken up the discovery and 
has already invested over $12,000 in developing 
it. The company, it is said, takes much stock 
in Mr. Jewell and proposes to go to the bottom of 
the rainmaking science. 

“Outside of the South Dakota experiment,” 
said Mr. Jewell, ‘‘we have not hada failure. We 
have operated in Kansas, Texas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Nebraska, and Iowa, and every time the 
rain hascome. We have operated where they 
have not had rain for eight months and have 
produced a copious dowa-pour in from six to 
forty-eight hours. I willadmit that in some cases 
the rain might have come anyway, but I will not 
admit that in each one of the fifty-two cases the 
rain was a mere coincidence. Our most success- 
ful tests are those made when our cars work in 
groups. We locate cars at the extreme points 
of a triangle to be covered, and in this way we 
do not lose the effect as weare likely to when 
only one car is at work. At Bellevue, Kansas, 
I began operating May 26, this year. No rain 
had fallen for months and the crops were suffer- 
ing terribly. I began work at 2 p. m. and at7 p. 
m. alight rain fell. There was no rain on the 
28th; on the 29th at 11:30 p. m. a rain of three 
and ons-eight inchas fell, although the weather 
service predicted clear weather. You could not 
convince any of the psople who live in that vi- 
cinity that my scheme isa fake. At Goodland, 
Kansas, I bagan operating after eight months’ 
drought. We started up May 19th. On the 23d 
there was a five-hour rain. A good experiment 
was performed in the territory from Beatrice, 
Nebraska, to Pawnee, Nebraska, and Houghton, 
Kansas. Operations commenced at 2 p. m. June 
2ad. On June 4th came a heavy rain over the 
entire territory from one to three inches —the 
weather service having predicted clear weather. 
On June 8 we began an experiment to cover a 
territory of 180 miles from Enid, I. T., to Her- 
rington, Kansas. One car was located at Cald- 
well, Kansa3; one at Peabody, Kansas; and one 
at Wellington. We began operating at 10 a. m. 
June 8. On.June 10 at 3 a. m. there was a six- 
inch rain. The day before I told a reporter for 
a Wichita paper that I would make a canal out 
of the principal street in Wichita. I did it.” 

Mr. Jewell, who is withal an unassuming man, 
expects to make millions out of his discovery. 
He is selling to counties, at $700 each, aright to 
operate within the limits of that county. He 
does not sell the secrets of the laboratory, but 
furnishes the necessary elixir and gives instruc- 
tions as to its use. Anyone can learn how to use 
it in thirty minutes. He has made several sales 
in South Dakota. The commissioners of two 
counties are already oparating. Jewell’s idea is 
to convince people in this way that he has a suc- 
cessful rainmaking scheme. He then will try to 
get the State to vote a tax of one mill, of which 
one-halfis to be paid to him, for revealing the 
secrets of his scheme and for showing the pur- 
chasers how to oparate. He thinks the time is 
not far off when the agricultural States will take 
hold of his process and when farmers will be able 
to command rain at will. At that time he ex- 
pects to hear millions rattle in his own money 
bags and tosee the great West turned into a ver- 
itable paradise.—Chicago Tribune. 


ee 


BU'LDING HOUSES IN SPOKANE. 





Many houses are being put up in Spokane to- 
day. This isa remarkable fact considering the 
times. It shows that the people believe in the 
city’s future. A man must have faith in a town 
before he will build himself a house in it. By 
that act he casts his lot with the place; to its 
schools he commits his children; its social and re- 





ligious privileges come nearer to him than to the 
homeless man; toits municipal affairs he becomes 
an interested party; he wants no disturbances 
that shall endanger his property; law and order 
are dear to him. Theonly thing that prevented 
bread riots in Chicago a number of years ago 
was the fact that too many of the people owned 
the little cottages in which they lived. Spokane 
can rejoice that the hard times have not pre- 
vented the building of homes for its people. 
This fact of itself speaks loudly for the city, and 
is worthy of special note by the stranger who may 
be inour midst.— Chronicle. 


HIGH UP BUT INTERESTING. 





The inhabitants of British Columbia have 
mountains of their own. They have the Cascade 
and Selkirk ranges and one side of the Rockies. 
The people of Manitoba and the Territories may 
bs permitted to claim the other side. These 
mountains are the hills of the plains and the 
plains are a slope from the mountains. It is 
amongst the Rockies that the rivers of the prai- 
ries take their rise; it is there that the blizzards 
have their birth, and there that the tempests and 
snow-storms are nursed into maturity before they 
issue forth on the wings of the wind to sail the 
vast expanse. It was on the foot-hills of these 
mountains that the buffaloes, of other days, had 
their winter homes, and sometimes a huge grir- 
zly may even yet leave the rocky fastness of his 
mountain retreat and start on a voyage of ex- 
ploration over the grassy sea that extends far to 
the east where the fleet antelope in numbers 
adorn the undulating prairie and the high-ante- 
lered elk shows his broad black ears above the 
copsewood by the wandering brook. In those 
mountains there is an animal, by no means rare, 
that is neither an antelope, a chamois, a sheep, a 
goat or a deer, but seems to partake of the char- 
acter of all. The beast is strong, short-legged, 
white in color, not so nimble as the wild sheep, 
nor 80 fleet as the chamois, and has sharp taper- 
ing horns, long hair and a beard. It is known 
as the Rocky Mountain goat and inhabits the 
belt just above the forest line and near the ever- 
lasting snows. 

Warmly clad by nature and fitted to climb and 
range on the dizzy heights of the lofty peaks, 
where in summer the waters from the melting 
snows above keep the aipine vegetation fresh, 
green and moist, these curious creatures there 
assemble in groups of five or six or in greater 
numbers and spend their lives in the most inac- 
cessible retreats, descending to the forest line 
during the winter months, and resting where the 
snow-bent trees and bushes canopy the beds, 
which like eagles’ nests are beneath some over- 
hanging cliff, far up the mountain’s side. Re- 
sembling the birds of the air which live, at times, 
above the earth, the strange animals have a 
world of their own above the other world, with 
curious plants and flowers, mosses, grasses, 
bushes, and a territory not easily invaded and 
that none will seek to take possession of. In the 
broken and suspended little fields fenced by 
rocks far up the mountain, the young kids, pro- 
tected by their vigorous and watchful mothers 
and sheltered by enormous'cliffs, dwell in safety 
and enjoyment, cropping thestrange flowers and 
tender grass nourished by moisture from the 
snow above. No grizzly bear ascends so high; 
no prowling wolf would trust himself on the 
dizzy edge of the dangerous crag. The nightly 
yells of the cougar can be heard far below. The 
mountain eagle is the only enemy, and the sharp- 
pointed horns of the strong and brave mother 
keep the long-winged tyrant of the air at a dis- 
tance and the little mountain kids dwell in their 
lofty homes in comfort and security.—The Pilot 
Mound Sentinel. 
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SCRAPS AND CLIPPINGS. 


BEYOND THE OLYMPIcsS.—L. D. Shelton, the 
veteran surveyor, has just returned from several 
months’ work making Government surveys in 
the Olympic peninsula, and is enthusiastic over 
the great hemlock forest of that part of the State. 
**F'rom about ten miles east of Clallam Bay, on 
the Straits of Fuca, to Cape Flattery, a distance 
of thirty miles, and south 100 miles, extends the 
finest forest in the State of Washington, com- 
posed mainly of hemlock, with bodies at inter- 
vals of the finest spruce, cedar and fir in the State. 
The hemlock bark shows a larger percentage of 
tannin than the best Pennsylvania bark. Many 
large areas will peel upwards of thirty cords of 
bark to.the‘acre. The great height of these trees, 
many of them without limbs for about 100 feet 
and more, make easy peeling and clear logs.” 





Way Back IN ‘'57.—The Fraser River excite- 
ment of 1857 is still remembered by some old 
Oregonians. The yield of gold in this State had 
begun to fall off, and many thought the mines 
would soon be exhausted. Reports of valuable 
discoveries along the Fraser River in British 
Columbia were received, and there was a general 
rush for the new diggings. Much property was 
sold at very low prices by those who wished to 
try their luck at the North, and every berth in 
the steamers was taken for some weeks. Many 
of these adventurers were glad to beat their way 
back in a dilapidated condition, sadder and 








FISHING ON LAKE C(KUR D'ALENE, IDAHO. 


wiser. The event brought British Columbia 
into notice as a gold producer, and from that day 
to this some gold has been annually secured from 
her mines.— Portland Oregonian. 





A SaLty SHOWER.—The Pocatello, Idaho 
Tribune vows thatit rained salt there a few weeks 
ago. A south wind blew up a rain of peculiar 
whiteness, and after it had passed everyone who 
had happened out in it, and who wore a dark 
suit of clothes or a dark hat, noticed that clothes 
and hat were covered with tiny white specks. 
Later it was noticed that every window in town 
looking to the south was also covered with white 
specks. ‘‘It has been raining mud,” said every- 
one who noticed the phenomenon at first, but 
later some of the curious spirits tried tasting the 
spots. They had a distinctly salty flavor, and 
analyses made later by local druggists proved 
that they were salt. The question now is, where 
did the salt come from? There can be only one 
answer: From the Great Salt Lake, nearly 300 
miles south in Utah. It must have been a warm 
day over the great dead sea, when a strong, south 
wind swept over it, catching up the salty vapor 
and sweeping north to Idaho, and finally bespat- 
tering the clothes and windows of the good peo- 
ple of Pocatello with the salty spray. 

THE ELEPHANT WAS “ON.’’—Anelephant was 
sent to Nagercoil for the purpose of piling timber 
by the Dewan, who requested the wife of a mis- 
sionary residing there to be good enough to see 





the animal fed, and thus prevent its keeper from 
abstracting its food. It was therefore brought 
tothe house for this purpose, and at first all went 
on correctly; but after a time it was suspected 
that the amount of rice was getting smaller and 
smaller; so one day the keeper was remonstrated 
with, and, of course, protested against the impu- 
pation of having taken it, adding in true native 
phraselogy, ‘‘Madam, do you think I could rob 
my child?” The elephant looked on most sagac- 
iously, and at this stage of the proceedings quietly 
threw his trunk around his keeper, and untied 
his bulky waist-coat, when the missing rice fell 
to the ground. 

FUR AND FEATHERS.—Mrs. James Montgom- 
ery of Enumclaw tells a curious story of her cat. 
A brood of chickens and a litter of kittens res- 
pectively cheeped and mewed an announcement 
of their arrival in the hay mow on the same day. 
Through some unaccountable misapprehension 
of the extent of her duties as mother the cat in- 
sisted on fostering two of the little chickens. 
Many times the peeping, downy feathers were 
separated from the sightless striped mewers and 
as many times Pussy sought the clucking hen’s 
nest, recovered her little sharp-faced, two-legged 
proteges and restored them to the warmth of 
her own cuddy hole with the utmost care. At 
last it was decided to let Pussy retain her chicks, 
purr and be happy, trusting to time for the neces- 
sary and fitting estrangement.— Buckley ( Wash.) 
Banver. 
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A Notable Forgery. 


Nicholai Notovitch, a Russian traveler, claims 
to have discovered in the Buddhist monastery of 
Hemis, near Leh, in Thibet an ancient parchment 
roll giving an account of the life of Christ and 
of his preaching in India prior to his appearance 
in Palestine in the role of a prophet and teacher. 
If Notovitch is truthful and the manuscript gen 
uine it appears that Christ spent many years in 
India, that a record was preserved of the main 
points of his religious precepts and that infor- 
mation of his subsequent work among the Jews 
and of his crucifixion was received in India by 
his followers and incorporated in the narrative. 
With the expulsion of the Buddhists the manu- 
script was taken to Thibet with many other sac- 
red writings and there has been preserved. The 
Russian gives an interesting account of his trav- 
els, refers to a number of prominent people in 
India and Europe as witnesses to his good char- 
acter and furnishes ample details as to the name 
and location of the convent where he says he trans- 
lated the parchment. Inthe narrative of Christ's 
doings and teachings in India, there is no men- 
tion of miracles and nothing whatever to 
strengthen the theological claim that he was the 
third person in a mysterious triune God. The 
ethical and religious precepts are in harmony 
with those of the New Testament, are lofty in 
thought and style, but are by no means to be 
ranked for power and beauty with those contained 
in the gospels. The book is published by Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago; price 50 cents. 

Unfortunately for Notovitch and the authenti- 
city of his pretended Buddhistic life of Jesus, here 
isa Moravian mission at Leh, only a few miles 
from the monastery, where the manuscript was 
said to have been found. When the news of the 
discovery reached F. B. Shawe, the missionary in 
charge of this station, he began an investigation 
to find, if he could, more ancient manuscripts in 
the library of the monastery, with which he 
thought himself familiar and to verify Noto- 
-vitch’s story. Asa result of his inquiries, he 
writes tothe London Daily News a letterin which 
he denounces Notovitch asa fraud and his book as 
a forgery. Mc. Shawe writesas follows in regard 
te the assertion of Notovitch that he was thrown 
fcom his horse, broke his leg and was nursed at 
ths m dnastery, where one of the monks aided him 
to traislate the manuscript in question from the 
Pali language: “I have been a resident in Leh 
sincs November, 1890. Since that time no per- 
son named Notovitch has visited Ladak. Scien- 
tific visitors invariably call for information of all 
kinds on the Moravian missionaries, who live 
close to the garden set apart for the use of trav- 
elers. The official record of the mission, extend- 
ing from 1885 onward, contains many names of 
such visitors, but the name Notovitch is not to 
be found. The Hemis monastery is only twenty 
miles from Leh. It is incredible that any traveler 
could have met with an accident and have been 
nursed by the monks instead of being brought by 
an easy road to Leh, where he would have had 
proper attention at the hands of the medical of- 
ficer in charge of the British dispensary. I have 


examined the medical register from 1882 onward 
without finding Notovitch mentioned. Careful 
inquiry among the inhabitants has failed to elicit 
any information about such an accident having 





happened anywhere in Ladak within the last 


twenty years.” 


* * 
- 


A Story of Louisiana Colonial Life. 


Marah Ellis Ryan, a popular Western novelist, 
has entered a fresh field of fiction in her new 
book, ‘“‘A Flower of France.” The scenes are 
laid in Louisiana during the period of Spanish 
rule and good use is made of the local, semi-trop- 
ical coloring of life and landscapes and of the 
picturesque elements of the population of New 
Orleans French, Spanish, Creole, Negro, Indian 
and Yankee. The story is vivid and romantic 
and will be found restful by readers surfeited 
with the current modern and realistic novel lit- 
erature of the day. Chicago; Rand, McNally & 
Co.; price, bound, $1.25. 


* * 
* 


The Quarterly Illustrator, published by Harry C. 
Jones, 92 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a beauti- 
ful and unique magazine distinctly devoted to 
American art. The last number contains 362 il- 
lustrations by over 150 well-known artists. The 
special field of this serial is to place before the 
art-loving public, in the form of half-tone and 
zinc etching engravings, the sketches of able 
American artists. A rivulet of good literature 
flows around the copious and original illustra- 
tions that adorn each page. The subscription 
price is only one dollar a year. 


* * 
o 


A new quarterly review comes to our table 
from Philadelphia. It is called the New Science 
Review and it seeks to occupy a position mid-way 
between the scientific journals and the lighter 
magazines. In this initial number there are two 
articles on the inventor Keely and the polar ter- 
restrial force for which he claims to have made 
a harness, one by Mrs. Bloomfield Moore and the 
other by Julian Hawthorne. An article on Nikola 
Tesla and his works is also of special interest. 
Published by J. M. Stoddart, 147 N. Tenth St. 
Philadeiphia; $2 a year. 

ooo 


A LEGEND OF DEVIL’S LAKE. 








{Princess Winona, of the mound builders, so 
runs the Sioux legend, many hundred years ago 
offered herself as a sacrifice to appease the Demon 
of the Lake. On leaping into the water she was 
grasped by him and borne to a great cave under 
the mountain known as the Devil’s Heart, where 
she still remains a prisoner as young and beauti- 
ful as at the time of her sacrifice. | 

Beneath the hills beside the lake, 
She sits all day; 

Braiding willow, and rush and grass, 
To while the hours away 

And as she weaves she softly sings, 
“Would it might be, 

That I from my drear prisonment 
Should be set free.” 


She hath no count of passing time 
Hid in her deep cave there; 

The centuries go, but she remains 
Asever young and fair. 


And so she sings, “Would I were free 
Once more to roam, 

With friends I love, that pleasant vale 
That is my home.” 


She dreameth not her friends in dust 
All lieth low; 
Her people vanished from the earth 
Long. long ago. 
Soin her lonely prison cave 
She sings and weaves. 
And for her freedom, friends and home, 
She gently grieves. 
WiLL TRUCKENMILLER. 


Devils Lake, N. D 





°- 
A Suggest.on. 

The Chicago Tribune has knocked the last two 
letters off of cigarette. Two more should be 
knocked off, and then it would only be necessary 
to occasionally knock off the ashes.— Kansas City 
Journal. 

















L. A. Osborne. 


L. A. Osborne, a writer of much good verse 
which shows genuine poetic feeling, was born in 
Shullsburg, Wis., thirty-three years ago, of En- 
glish parentage. He received a common school 
education at Mineral Point, in the same State, 
where, at the age of sixteen, he was apprenticed 
to a watchmaker. Completing his term of three 
years, he supplemented it with one year on his 
own adventure. This he romantically considered 
his ‘‘wander year’—more romantic than remun- 
erative. During his apprenticeship he printed a 
small volume of verse which has long been for- 
gotten. 

Finding watchmaking not to his taste, he 
studied for awhile in a law office; then, taking a 
year’s lawcourse at the University of Wisconsin, 
graduated in 1884. Just then his health failed 
and, as a last resource, he broke loose from former 
pursuits, went Westand roughedit. He roughed 
it quite extensively. On regaining health he 
roughed it long enough to forget all his law and 
watchmaking. On returning from the Puget 
Sound he was in the stampede in the Cceur 
d’Alenes. Thence back into Montana, where he 
was hazed into a semi-respectable cowboy in the 
course of three or four years. He taught school, 
mined a little, did alittle of everything, and fi- 
nally striking South, went into Oklahoma with 
the boomers of ’89. Thence back into Arkansas, 
where he still is, and says he is able to do a good 
many things yet. 


The following is one of Mr. Osborne’s latest 
and best poems: 
THE LAST THOUGHT. 


Sometime, somewhere, I shall be forced to lie 
On my last couch with Death for company; 
Whether on mountain or on plain or sea, 

It will be sometime, it will come to me. 

And then shall I—still knowing that the sleep 
To me of all things known doth chilling creep 
To my life’s citadel—dwell on one thought, 
Regretting only that you loved me not. 


I shall not know the morning, nor the noon, 
Nor the stillevening; neither sun nor moon 
With all they lighten; nor have any fears 
For the accounting of my mis-spent years; 
No one of these shall trouble, nothing rue, 
Excepting you—I shall remember you! 


Many and vain regrets may gather then 
For days devoured by dalliance; idle pen 
And idle lips and idle‘thoughts may be 
Thistles and thorns for my last bed, for me; 
But these shall be as down to my last thought, 
The sad regretting that you loved me not. 
L. A. OSBORNB. 
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Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 











Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“I would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can go and present a money oyder without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now | have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co, shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without difficulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost, 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against The amount of the order will be re- 
any time, without 


loss. 


funded to remitter or payee at 





delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
simplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 


cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 

Rates—For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe: 
Not over $5......... 5 ets. Not over $50.........18 ets. 
Not over 10..... .-. 8 cts. Not over 60 ..20 cts. 
Not over 20........ 10 cts. Not over 75 ........25 cts. 
Not over 30........ 2cts Not over 100 .. 30 cts. 
Notover 40.... 15 ets. 


The Line of Beauty. 


Art says that the curved lineis the line of beauty, 
and artists have from time immemorial endeavored to 
bring their execution of the curved line to such a 
state of perfection as to be a triumph of art, blended 
with nature. The term, however, is not as arbitrary 
as would appear; nor is it claimed solely by art. The 
St. Paul & Duluth Railroad is a line of beauty— 
although a straight line—because it runs through the 
most beautiful picturesque section of the Northwest; 
a seetion famed for its bass lakes, its hunting grounds 
and its quiet summer resorts, as well as its mineral 
and agricultural resources. The Duluth Short Line is 
the title bestowed upon it, because it is the short line 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, 
Stillwater, Taylor’s Falls, and other points, and the 
famous Rainy Lake Gold fields, which have excited so 
much interest of late. Its fine equipment and fast 
trains have made ita popular route for ail classes of 
travel. Circulars, maps, etc., may be obtained of 
ticket agents, or will be cheerfully furnished upon 
application to W. A. Russell, General Passenger Agt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

“Palace Cars.” 

Under this head are comprised sleeping, hotel, din- 
ing, drawing-room, private, hunting and composite 
cars. As long ago as 1836, the first attempt to provide 
sleeping accommodations on a train was made on the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, in Pennsylvania. The 
train from Harrisburg arrived at Chambersburg at 
night, and many travelers desired to go immediately 
through to Philadelphia. A car was fitted up with 
stationary bunks, such as are in use on steamboats, 
and was divided into four sections, each having three 
berths, upper, middle and lower. Each passenger was 
expected to furnish his own bedding. The first regu- 
lar sleeping car, built according to present ideas, was 
constructed by a man named Thompson. at Springfield, 
Mass., in 1857 or 1858 This car was bought from 
Thompson by the late Webster Wagner, then a wagon- 
maker, and from this has developed the great Wagner 
Palace Car Company. Geo. M. Pullman is another of 





ihe pioneers in this business of making travel luxu- 
rious, and his cars are known all over the world. 
Another early inventor was Woodruff, who made con- 
siderable money on his patents. by royalties paid by 
both the Pullman and Wagner companies. Sleeping 
cars were first used in the State of New York in 1858-59. 
The Burlington Route trains contain the finest pro- 
ducts of the Pullman company in the way of sleeping 
cars of the most modern kind, and as to dining cars, 
they long since had the title of peerless bestowed on 
them by the delighted public. For tickets, maps and 
time tables of this route apply to your home agent, or 
address W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 


ties—"The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 


of the country—"The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 


reliability—*The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 


approval—The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 


train service—"“The Milwaukee.” 
That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—The Milwaukee.” 
That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—**The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
— "The Milwaukee.” 

That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 

lamp—The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot 
Milwaukee. 


“Follow the people and 
be far from right.” The People use “The 
J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’'l Pass. Agt. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Note.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 
cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 

One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Over 62 People in the United States and many of 


aaa these are daily delighted with the service 
Million of Tax Noxta-Western Line between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 
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GETTING A BIG HERD OF CATTLE. 





All the cattle stealing is by no means the work 
of such rustlers as steal the animals bodily and 
drive them away. Theft is quite as extensively 
and continually carried on by the tampering with 
and manipulation of brands; and the methods of 
these manipulators are many and ingenious. 

These is, first and simplest, the mere addition 
of a letter or letters, or numerals, to a brand; or 
of flourishes to a plain letter to make a flying let- 
ter of it; or of new parts toany design, to entirely 
alter its character and, if possible, leave no sug- 
gestion of the original brand in the new device 
so formed. 

It was in this way that a certain foreman went 
through his employer’s cattle, shortly after the 
spring round-upg, when the brands were still new 
upon the calves, and with three strokes of his 
iron, made of the monogram brand H L, a new 
monogram, which he had set upas his own brand 
consisting of the letters T H E. 

The same transformation was accomplished, 
with only two straight strokes, when L S was 
made into 48. 

As a result of these little manifestations of 
ingenious enterprise, the respective artists are 
at the present moment devoting their talents and 
abilities (under some compulsion, and in other 
lines of industry) to the State of Texas, at 
Huntsville. 

The owner of the Lazy F brand has suffered in 
this manaer at the hands of dishonest cattlemen 
who made his brand into H L P. 

A man who desigas to acquire cattle by tam- 
pering with and adding to brands, would not have 
a branding-iron made with which to print on the 
animal the desired additions; such an object 
would be too deadly a piece of evidence. The 
supplementary marks are always ‘“‘runs.” 

As there are times and seasons and places 
where the presence of the regular iron for this 





purpose would be regarded with suspicion, very 
curious and unlikely bits of iron rod are some- 
times made to do service. 

I once heard a thrifty old woman tell how she, 
with her two grown sons and a daughter-in-law, 
made a drive, full of peril and hardship, from 
somewhere in middle Texas up into a Panhandle 
range; crossing dangerous rivers at unfamiliar 
and treacherous boggy fords; threatened and be- 
set by Indians and lawless characters; their herd 
often depleted by the depredations of cattle 
thieves and big wolves, and by losses from drow- 
ning, bogging up, or the death of weaklings 
from.ethirst or hard driving when the dis- 
tance was great from one living stream to the 
next. 

*“*Well,” she concluded with a cheerful grin, 
“we hilt our own, anyhow. We started out ’th 
twenty-five hundred head an’ we tuck three 
thousand into the ranch. But all the eend-gate 
rods uv our waggins wuz burnt plumb out!”—Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 





+e+— 


LAKE CHELAN AND THE GRAND COULEE. 


The principal formation in Central Washing- 
ton is a great series of lava sheets which have 
been outpoured in successive eruptions in such 
quantities as to completely conceal the relief of 
land which was inundated by the fiery flood. 
This series of lava sheets is of such vast extent 
that it is the equivalent of some of the most im- 
portant systems of sedimentary rocks. It ex- 
tends south from Washington into Oregon and 
California, and eastintoIdaho. Itsentire extent 
is unknown, but is thought tocover not less than 
200,000 equare miles toan average depth of about 
2,000 feet. It is the greatest lava sheet now 
known. The rock is principally if not wholly 
basalt, which came to the surface through fis- 
sures and was spread out in successive flows at 
intervals throughout a long period of time, as is 





shown by fossil forests inclosed between the lay- 
ers at a number of horizons. 

At one time a great glacier filled the valley now 
occupied by Lake Chelan; another descended 
Okanogan Valley and crossing the Columbia, 
spread out a sheet of moranial material and thou- 
sands of boulders over the northern part of Doug- 
las County. The Columbia River was dammed 
by these glaciers and escaped southward through 
the Grand Coulee. The glaciers from the north 
ended in a large lake, the northern shore of 
which crossed the central part of Douglas County. 
and which is known as Lake Lewis. Icebergs 
floating on this lake carried their freight of 
boulders over the great plain of the Columbia 
and into many valleys opening from it. 

The conclusions reached by a geological exam- 
ination of the central portion of Washington are 
in general not favorable to the view that a large 
portion of the central part of the state can be ir- 
rigated by artesian water.— Yakima Herald. 

“* 

THEY MAKE PAPER—The Eighth Wisconsin 
Congressional district turns 1,000 cords of spruce 
wood every twenty-four hours into 1,700 miles of 
white printing paper. The district has $13,000,- 
000 of capital invested, employs 17,000 hands in 
its paper and pulp mills, turns out 525 tons of pa- 
per and 350 tons of pulp daily, and ina year can 
put twenty seventy-six-inch girdles about the 
earth at the equator. Twenty-five years ago this 
section imported its paper from the East. Now 
the Eastsends to Wisconsin for print paper, and 
even sends its capitalists out into Wisconsin to 
plant their capital in the paper and pulp indus- 
tries.— Minneapolis Tribune. 

aa 

Potatoes from the Yakima Valley, Washing- 
ton, will be brought to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in large quantities this season to supply the 
shortage in the Minnesota crop, occasioned by 
the mid-summer drouth. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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A. M. DOLPH, Pioneer of the LAUNDRY MACHINERY Business and FOUNDER of 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO. 


Originator of 
the Famous 


ees of 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGALS, 


AMERICAN 
STARCHERS, 


AMERICAN 
MANGLES, 


AMERICAN 





IRONEBS. 
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Imitated by All, 


DOLE EL WASHERS, Equalled by None. 
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oo Machinery 
FOR 
HOSPITALS, 
ASYLUMS, 
HOTELS, 
CONVENTS, 
COLLEGES, 
CUSTOM 
LAUNDRIES. 


Anything Needed for the Laundry Supplied by us. 


For Catalogue, Estimates and Plants, address us at either of the above 


named places. 
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Finance and Real Estate, 








Northwestern Financial and Realty 
‘concerns will find 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium. 








G2 Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 
with the financial and real estate concerns advertising in 
these columns can rely upon their high character ani re- 
sponsibility. a3 





WASHINGTON. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


Tacoma, Wash. 





ParD UP CAPITAL, - . $500,000. 





Does a general banking business. Receives 
Cogare. and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 

Drrectors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs, T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 

T. B. WALLACE, President. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres’t. 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





Fruit Lands. 


There is no country on earth superior to Eastern 
Washington for fruit raising. We have a number of 
beautiful tracts of Frurr LANDS at reasonable prices. 


FARM LANDS. 


These lands are as well adapted for general farming 
as any the sun shines on. Timothy hay brings $15.00 
a ton, and three tons to the acre is less than the aver- 
age; while forty bushels of wheat to the acre is no 
uncommon yield. We havea numberof these farms 
for sale. 


STOCK RANCHES. 


Our stock ranches cannot be excelled anywhere. We 
have for sale several choice STOCK RaNCHEs that buy- 
ing them is simply exchanging a gold dollar for a gold 
dollar certificate. Write us. 

THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 
CHENEY, WASH. 





First National Bank 


OF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


J.R. Lewis, President. 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President. 
W. L. Ste tnwea, Cashier. 
Henry TEAL, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, - - - $730,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


FRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and } 
‘unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. § 
The subscriber has had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


IF YOU ASK FOR 


information regarding resources and opportunities 
in the greatest State in the Union you will get it. 
Send a postal card to the BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
SPOKANE, WASH., and your inquiry will be given 
personal attention. Questions answered and an ex- 
haustive supply of printed information will be 
sent you at once. 


in THE NORTHWEST is the foundation fora prosper- 
our future and an interesting life. Drop a line to 
the BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION and be informed of 
the inexhaustible resources, and unparalleled 
opportunities, and rare chances for a live man in 
Washington. All about soil, climate, crops, con 
ditions, ete.,etc. Ask for it and 


YOU WILL GET IT. 











For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


HOP LANDS, 


Kent, Washington. 











A. E. JOHNSON. 


OLAF O. SEARLE. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 
EUROPEAN POINTS. 
We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


BANE DRAFTS 


Issued on all the leading Banks of 
Europe. 


RAILROAD TICKETS N 


~—of choice— 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washingtonand Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 





Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINW 








MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ANDREW H.BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Market report mailed free on application. 





ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, 
Investment Banker and Broker, 


Dealer in First-Mortgage Loans, Real Estate, Stocks, 
Bonds and Commercial Paper. 
Collections throughout the Northwest promptly 
attended to. Eighteen years’ experience. Best of re 
erence freely given. Correspondence solicited. 


HUBBARD, MINN. 





MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 

Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 
Interest allowed on time deposits. General bankinz 
business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 

8. T. Hauser, President. 
J.C, CURTIN, Vice President. 
>. W. KnrGut, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLEINSCcuMIDT, Cashier. 
Geo. H. Hi, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott, E. W. Knight, R. 8. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs, 
Henry Klein. 
Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Ewery Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 





Double Daily Train Service | 


BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
| AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to agents of 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the 
United States or Canadian Provinces. 








| JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
| MILWAUKEE, WIs. 





Notrre—Dr.F.H. DeVaux. Sup’t 
State Board of Health, and 


U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, I/ls. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 
Sec. & Treas. 
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PROGRESS. 






Wisconsin. 

rHe largest flowing well in the 

United States is now being con 

structed at Ashland. It is sixty 

feet in diameter and 1 feet in 

depth and willstrikea flow of artesian water from the 

Penokee Range The water flows eighteen feet above 

the surface A hundred-ton cone will be let down by 

derricks. Forty men are at work on the well. The 

well will supply over 10,000,000 gallons of absolutely 
pure water daily 


Minnesota 


Tae new St. Paul directory contains 4.2 names, an 


indicate a 


increase of 531 over last year This would 
population of 190,000 

FITZGERALD Bros. & Sisk, railroad contractors of 
Lineoln, Neb., have taken a five-year contract from 


Biwabik Bessemer Company to strip and mine 4,000,000 


tons of ore from the big Biwabik mine Work has 
commenced and 500 men will be employed, and 300,000 
tons will be shipped this year 

THERE are several townships in the Duluth land 
district which hundreds are expecting will be thrown 
open to settlement They are most of them well 


Duluth Commonwealth Town 65-19 
and if it 


the land office to file 


timbered, says the 


is the banner tract for pine, is ever opened 


there will be a terrible rush at 
Itis aremarkable feature of the trade of Duluth 
that a large amount of its lumber should be exported 


while the bulk of it is sent to the Eastern States, as is 
the cut of all Lake Superior mills, except Ashland 
which is under Chicagocontract. The Cranberry Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Duluth and mills 


at outside pointsis this year having a large and proftit- 


able trade direct with Cuba; 15,000,000 feet have been 
shipped via New York direct to Cuban ports. The 
demand is for wide common or second boards and the 
prices obtained are a serious improvement on the pit 
tance allowed for lumber in Chicago. — Minneapolis 


Lumberman 


Tusk Brainerd & Northern Minnesota road was built 
in 188 from Minn., north to Monroe, forty- 
two is now proposed to abandon all but 
the build 
Brainerd northeast to 


Brainerd 
but it 
the first ten miles of 


miles 
line and an extension 


from ten miles north of Leech 


Lake, forty-five miles. Foley Bros. & Guthrie of St 
Paul have been awarded the contract and will begin 
work at once with several hundred men. The road is 


to be completed by Oct. 1 and is for use, 


although it is being built principally to open upa rich 


permanent 
timber section owned by the Minnesota Logging Com- 
pany, of which E. P. Wells, Clinton, Lowa, is president 


LOCALLY affairs look better than at any time for 
several months The 
good business, though they may not be getting as good 
is that the 
this 


lumber merchants are doing a 

The prospect 
of their 
to the East 
when they were greater by far than 


prices as they would like 
mills here will sell 
year, and that the 


most manufacture 


shipments will be as 
large as last year 
ever known before. 
change within the 

of new 


In building there has been a great 
While the number 


there has developed 


past two weeks 


residences is not large, 


during the two weeks a wonderful amount of 


general building, either started or 


past 
planned, and this 
The new buildings in the business 
which are 
those now under way show that the tide for Duluth is 


is most gratifying 


portions of the city to be started and 


soon 
most emphatically again upward rising. The activity 
in the iron lately, the 
starting of work at the Biwabik adding largely to the 


regions has much increased 
number of men employed and the probable output for 
the year. There the 
rest of this season here will be busy one Du 


luth News Tribune 


is every reason to believe that 


au most 


North Dakota. 


WorkK has begun on the extension of the State capi- 
tal building at Bismarck 


the buildings 


It does one’s heart good t 
mounting skyward sorapidly. Fargo contractors are 
pushers and are losing no time now. It is a matter of 
universal comment on the part of traveling men that 
there is more building going on in Fargo to-day than 
This, too, despite 


see new 


in any other city in the Northwest 
the fact that times are so hard and so much was done 





last year. Twelve new brick blocks, and some of them 
the largest ever built in Fargo, are in process of erec- 
tion. Work will be commenced on the Government 
building by August 1, and taken altogether, the Gate- 
way City is strictly in it.—Farge Forum. 

THe Pembina Pioneer Express, at the beginning of its 
sixteenth year, says: And that isa hoary old agein 
North Dakota history. The date 1879 seems as far back 
to North Dakotans as 1779 to Eastern people; and, 
measured by progress, compasses almost as much. In 
IN79 this valley just beginning to be settled; in 
1X04 we are the peers of any people in ali that goes to 
make upan enlightened civilization. In general in- 
telligence, schools, churches, in love of law and order. 
in enterprise, in vigor of manhood and womanhood, in 
general prosperity, in happy homes, North Dakota 
stands among the States as one born full grown. Vig- 
orous in its earthly cradle, maturity was its birth- 
right, and the marvelous change from the wild prai- 
rie to the vast cultivated field of golden grain has 
‘ome as the dawn “glows into the blazing sun,” and it 
takes considerable effort at this date for the Pioneer 
Erprese to recall the circumstances that surrounded it 
when it was founded, though really so few years ago. 
The transformation has been so great and yet so grad- 
ual, “everywhere at once and nowhere in particular,” 
that even the old settler has to stop and think a while 
to realize has all about. And yet the 
philosophy of it all is simple. Two things makea 
the soil and the people. and this great valley 
The product is 


was 


how it come 
country 
has the best of both of these factors. 
as certain as a mathematical rule. 


Montana. 
YoGo, an old placer camp on the upper Judith, is re- 
ported to be lively this season and considerable of the 
yellow stuff is being rescued from the earth there. 
NEVER before in the history of Marysville has there 
been a building boom. The town is fairly alive with 
clang of the hammer and the buzz of the saw and in 
certain quarters itis impossible to see through the 
whirling shavings and flying sawdust. The Mountain- 
er has always predicted this flood tide of prosperity 
and it also insists that we should be incorporated. 


Marysville Mountaineer. 


Cou. Scueetz, of Miles City, has received instruc- 
tions from the Interior Department in regard to the 
contract recently awarded him to survey the land in 
the Clarke’s Fork Country, about twenty-five miles 
southwest of Billings, and his crew of men have com- 
There is quite a large body of land of 
an excellent quality embraced in this tract, and con- 


menced work. 
siderable of it is already settled upon. 

THE projected railroad from Kalispell, Montana, to 
Tobacco Plains will open uparich mineral and agri- 
cultural district. Coal has been found there in great 
abundance, and gold, silver, iron and copper mines are 
in that vicinity. 
there many years ago and the quality is said to be ex- 
cellent. It is thought that the Great Northern is 
largely interested in the lands and that the road is to 
be built by that company. 


known to exist Coal was discovered 


THe Bi-Metallic Company at Phillipsburg is prepar- 
ing to work the large pile of tailings accumulated at 
its mill. They have been assayed every twenty-four 
square feet, and upon careful investigation they con- 
sider ita very profitable investment. There have been 
many improgements constructed for economical hand- 
ling and which gives employment to a number of the 
citizens of Phillipsburg and adjoining towns who were 
patiently awaiting the resumption of work on a por- 
tion, if not all, of the mines belonging to the company. 
Should this venture prove profitable it will keep the 
mill running for and produce 
$3,000,000, 


eighteen months 


Any one whois laboring under the hallucination 
that Red Lodge is simple a coal metropolis and will be 
nothing more, must be suffering from softening of 
alleged brains.and should hie to Buzzard's Bay for 
quiet and In the valleys at her feet lie the 
choicest bit of emerald green—the Almighty’s rarest 
gift to fair Montana. At her back the mountains are 
ribbed with silver, flecked with gold and banded with 
copper. On her sides immeasurable deposits of coal; 
subterranean lakes of asphalt; that mysterious mine- 
ral, asbestos; millions of tons of gypsum; lime suffi- 
cient to fill the contracts of the world for the next 
thousand years, while from her lap a radiance bursts 
forth in the stepsof this highly religious journal that 
favors a good country when it seesit and therefore has 
come to stay, as it advises Eastern capital to do before 
Red Lodge New Idea. 


repose. 


the parade is over. 





NEVER was there a better prospect for an abundant 
crop than on the farms of the Big Potlatch. Many 
fields of wheat stand more than five feet and thick as 





it can grow, and really look like they might afford 60 
bushels to the acre. Many farmers are giving much 
attention to corn this year, and large fields waist high 
to a man are to be seen between Kendrick and Leland 
The prospects for all kinds of fruit are fully as prom- 
ising.—Kendrtck Gazette. 


FARMINGTON is much agitated over some promising 
nuggets brought down from the Hoodoo diggings. The 
nuggets range in size from a small shot up to as large 
asa kernel of corn, and contain scarcely any quartz, 
nearly all of them being pure gold.—Cwur d’ Alene Miner. 





Oregon. 


THE Cochran Land and Cattle Company has recently 
bought 5,000 head of cattle in Eastern Oregon and 
shipped them to the Montana ranges, paying $80,000 
for them 





THe Yaquina News has discovered corroborative 
evidence that Eastern oysters can be propagated in 
the bays of the Oregon coast. Eastern plants were put 
out at Willapa Bay three years ago, and the owner of 
the bay, in tonging for native oysters, brought up 
Eastern oyster spawn, Yaquina oystermen are urged 
to improve their business by trying the experiment. 

TRAVELERS who recently visited Portland say that 
itis difficult to find any obvious traces of the great 
flood which overflowed the business district of the 
city. The activity of painters and paperhangers is 
about the only evidence remaining of the deluge. 
Business has resumed its ordinary course in all the 
streets and people seem to look upon the great *rise in 
the rivers as not much of a calamity after all. 


Washington. 


PURCHASES of Washington and Northern Idahocattle 
now being made for Montana ranges will turn loose 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars in that section. 
Over 14,000 head had been bought up to July 10th. 


FRANK C. Ross has completed nine miles of surveys 
for his prospective new railroad from a point near 
Enumclaw, twenty miles in the direction of Natchez 
Pass. There are fine coal mines at the terminus, one 
of which is twenty-seven feet wide. 


A NEw directory of Snohomish County towns is 
nearing completion, and computation on the results 
show populations as follows: Everett and Lowell, 
6,227: Snohomish, 3.500; Edmonds, 750; Marysville, 700; 
Arlington, 500; Stanwood, 500; Haller City, 400; Monte 
Cristo, 400; Sultan City, 350. 


HOQUIAM has just had acompany incorporated to 
dig, burn and furnish lime. A fine bed of limestone 
has been found and is being opened on the farm of W. 
L. Smith, only a half mile from town, The lime is 
said to be of the best quality, and quite a business is 
expected to grow out of the corporation. 

GENERAL MANAGER SEWARD, of the Puget Sound 
Pulp and Paper Company, is going to Japan this 
month for the purpose of introducing the mill’s pro- 
ducts into that country. The Orient offers great pos 
sibilities for increasing Puget Sound commerce, and 
every step towards cultivating business there is in 
the right direction.— West Coast Trade. 


THe Yakima Valley grows a fine quality of peanuts, 
and there are several localities in the eastern part of 
the State where they can be successfully cultivated. 
There is a growing disposition to make peanut culti- 
vation a new and important industry in this State, 
and when the large market for this article is con- 
sidered and the relative cost of production certainly 
everything should be done to encourage the industry. 


SEVEN years ago Robert Neal set out 1,000.fruit trees 
on sagebrush land on the Columbia, about sixteen 
miles north of Wilbur, since having added 3,000 trees 
to his orchard. Last year five acres of his peaches 
were bearing, and 3,980 boxes of the fruit were sent to 
the Spokane market, From three acres of strawber- 
ries 27,000 boxes were picked. Mr. Neal obtained about 
$5,000 as the product of his comparatively young fruit 
farm last year. 


THE Similikameen River has been on a tremendous 
rampage for ten days past and has marked the highest 
in years. Considerable damage has been done by the 
raging waters but there is one feature not to be over- 
looked, and that is that the immense flood has torn 
up to a great extent the old bars and washed up great 
quantities of placer gold from the bed of the stream 
and placed it where the ever-ready miner will get and 
redeem it from its resting places of ages. Ten thous- 
and men workinga year could not have so turned over 
and rearranged the sand and gravel of the Similika- 
meen, and the knowing ones who are here are already 
outfitting and getting feady to go to work as soon as 
the waters subside. Another thing in favor of the 
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placer miner is that the bulk of snow tributary to the 
river will have gone off during the recent warm spell, 
and the river will fall much lower when it does fall 
than for many years past. Taken altogether there has 
nothing happened for years in the placer mining busi- 
ness of as much benefit as the recent high water in the 
Similikameen.—Loomiston Journal. 


“Tre Big Bend range has not been so rich in twenty 
years,” said Mr. Drumheller to the Spokane Chronicle. 
**My old Crab Creek range is quite as good as when I 
first went in there, before anybody had put cattle on 
it. The bunchgrass stands above a man’s knee, is 
close and heavy, and headed oat. something that does 
not occur very often. Two wet seasons have com 
pletely restored it.””. Mr. Drumheller reports that this 
influx of Montana gold has already easd up the hard 
times amazingly in the cattle regions. Twenty-dollar 
pieces are flying around like old times. debts are 
being cancelled, and business is reviving. 


Ir is gratifying to notice that a large number of 
settlers, minersand farmers, are locating in Okanogan 
County. The Bridgeport Standard, a paper published 
at the head of navigation on the Columbia in Douglass 
County, says there are more improvements under way 
than in any other town of twice its size in Eastern 
Washington. “Whereis there a town,” it asks, “that 
is putting in a seventy-five-barrel brick flour mill, 
a sawmill, brickyard and a new store and bank?” A 
A large number of mining men are passing through 
Bridgeport every week for the Okanogan mines and 
the flour mill is intended to manufacture the wheat 
of the Big Bend plains for the mining districts. 
Along the Okanogan River many new farms are under 
cultivation,—some in hops, but many in fruit, for 
which the soil and climate are very favorable. 


IN a recent communication to the United States Fish 
Commission, Mr. James G. Swan, of Port Townsend, 
Wash., draws attention to the food value of the an- 
chovy of the waters of the Northwest, which, he pre- 
dicts, will displace the sardine of the Mediterranean 
as a small fish canned in oil. In flavor and richness he 
claimsit to be far superior. Russian fishermen on 
Puget Sound have already tried the experiment of 
putting these anchovies up with vinegar and spices, 
and have found a ready market for them. “I have 
known them,” Mr. Swan says, “to be in such masses at 
Port Hadlock, at the head of Port Townsend Bay, that 
they could be dipped up with a common water bucket, 
but as there has been no demand for them the fisher- 
men do not consider them of value, and when hauling 
their nets for smelts they generally let the anchovy 








” 


escape.” The anchovy of the Sound is seldom more 
than six inches long, and it is much better adapted for 
canning than the Eastport, Me., variety of “sardine,” 
which is either young herring or the small fry of other 
fish. A testof the flavors of the Pacific Coast anchovy 
as a fish canned in oil was recently made, and experts 
pronounce them delicious. They were put up in Cali 
fornia olive oil. 


Tue gold machine which is reported to be a success 
has been purchased by Banker Deckebach of Ocosta. 
While in that city a short time ago we were shown the 
machine in operation. It consists of a cylinder which 
revolves rapidly. Waterand black sand are forced 
into one end and through the small core or hole in the 
center of the cylinder, the rapid revolution of which 
forees the gold, which is heavier than the sand, to the 
sides of the core where there is a layer of quicksilver 
to absorb the gold while the sand and water is ejected 
atthe otherend. It isa purely mechanical contriv- 
ance and the centrifugal force separates the gold from 
the sand. The other machine that is being tried is 
based upon the theory that by fusing the sand the 
gold can be withdrawn by meansof electricity.— Wash- 
ington Economist. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


THe Nakusp & Slocan Railway having reached the 
neighborhood of Summit Lake, only thirteen miles 
distant from Slocan Lake, British Columbia, mine 
owners feel assured of transportation facilities, and 
are actively arranging for mining on an extensive 
scale. 


CAP WILLIAMS, of Rat Portage, has written the Win- 
nipeg Nor’-Wester as follows concerning gold mining 
matters: I am pleased to say that although there is 
no great rush in gold mining here, matters are on the 
whole in a very promising condition. The troubled 
state of affairs in the States at present does much to 
retard the active interest Americans are taking inthis 
district, and had it not been for this I am confident 
that quiteanumber of good gold properties would 
have been under active development before this. This 
depression and the way things have been misrepre 
sented regarding veins, formation and quality of the 
gold ores (which I have before stated are perfectly 
free milling) have been a great drawback, but in spite 
of these difficulties Iam quite confident there will be 
many good properties in active work before long. 


Alaska. 


Tue Alaska papers report that never in the history 
of the Yukon River mines have so many people started 






from Juneau for that section in one season. Over 400 
people in all degrees of experience, financially flush 
and broke, and of all trades from the clerk, doctorand 
professional man to the workingman, have made a 
rush to the gold fields of the Yukon 
numerous tributaries. The upshot to many of the in- 
experienced will be bitter in its failure, because they 
had nothing in common with the requirements of the 
country. They had neither money, friends nor mining 
experience to rely upon in their extremity. But in 
many cases the men had become desperate and were 
willing to take great chances with the rest. 
strikes, financial depression and hard times had cast 
them loose from all employment, and they had conse- 


River and its 


since the 


quently little to lose in striking out for the greatest 
gold-bearing placers in North America That the 
Yukon Country offers great opportunities for the 


financial advancement of the sklliful placer miner, 
says the Juneau City Herald, is beyond dispute, as the 
many living examples of successful miners furnish 
ample testimony. 
made in one season a handsome stake 


Many of the Juneau miners have 
But they went 
prepared and equipped for several seasons’ work and 
were pioneers in frontier life. 
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THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has done, and is doing, 
more to encourage and bring emigration to this State 
than all other causes combined. It isa magazine that 
has ever been reliable as not being engaged in “boom” 
enterprises. this 
State who would never have heard of Washington but 
for it.—Walla Walla ( Wash.) 


There are thousands of people in 


Ntatesman 





WorTH DOUBLE THE PRICE.—One of the most beau- 
tiful and most readable magazines that come to our 
table is THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE of St. Paul. It is 
only $a year, butitis worth twice that to anyone who 
wants to learn of the marvelous resources of the great 
Northwest. It by E. V. 
journalist and a writer of decided literary merit. 
Rolla (N. 1D.) Star 


Smalley, a veteran 
We 


is edited 


are not paid for this notice 
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Every Man Should Read This. 


Tf any young man, old or middle aged man 
suffering from nervous debility, weakness, lack 
of vigor from errors or excesses will write to me 
I will send him the prescription of a genuine 
certain cure free of cost No humbug, no d p 
tion Address Thomas Barnes, Lock Box 367 


Marshall, Mich. 


— —— 
Prairie Used to be the best mode of conveyance 

overland between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Schooners and Chicago. To-day the best convey- 


ance is the NoRTH-WESTERN LIMITED 











KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima. Washington. 








SAME As Usep By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


SEND FOR & ; AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 
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Crookedest In the United States is the Missouri and 
. the best line between Minneapolis, St 
River 


Paul and all Missouri River cities from 
Sioux City to Kansas City inclusive is THe Norru- 
WESTERN LINE. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s 
ey $12, AND AGENT'S Profits. 
FZ) | buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
= lable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
iarge Complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
tree. OXFORD MEG. Co. 
338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 








Largest Of fresh water in the World is Lake Superior 


and it is best reached from Minneapolisand 
St. Paul by THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Body 
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How They Improve. 


The Havre, Montana, Advertiser says: The Cree 
Indians are fast adopting the ways of civilization. 
Nearly every day the bucks can be seen prome- 
nading the street, cane in hand, a cigar in their 
jaw, and supporting a muslin blanket and straw 
hat; while the squaws lounge carelessly on the 
street corners chewing gum and smoking ci- 
garettes. 


Wants it Red-Hot. 

There is a temperance fad in Red Lodge. The 
emperoresses of society are asserting their 
empery and making a strong fight on the arch- 
demon of society—alcohol. A fight on booze 
means ostracism to our immediate personnel. 
We are no spring chicken and our nerves and 
tissues are all run-down and we are a mere sha- 
dow and must have our dram, ostracism or no 
ostracism. Emulsion is not strong enough for 
us. We want astimulant that will scratch and 
burn and bite and have a red-hot kick about it— 
as it goes down our throat.— Red Lodge New Idea. 


North Dakota’s Oldest Justice. 

Cando boasts of having the oldest justice in the 
State. Capt. D. McIntosh, city justice, is now in 
his eightieth year, butis as hale, hearty and ac- 
tive as a manof forty or less. Captain McIntosh 
was for forty years a captain on the Great Lakes 
and knows every rod of shore of them and the St. 
Lawrence River, and distinctly remembers the 
first boat that ever plied Lake Ontario. He wasa 
resident of Chicago when only a few houses 
marked the spot, and such a thing as its present 
splendor was unthought of. He has been a resi- 
dent of this place for many years, and known by 
all as the “Captain.’’—Cando Herald. 


Tallest Man in Minnesota, 

The tallest man in the State of Minnesota, so 
far as discovered, is Ira D. Fregard, a farmer 
living near Zumbrota. He walked into the sher- 
iff’s office in this city recently and looked over 
the partition in the office, to the evident surprise 
of the deputies who were sitting inside, they 
wondering if he were a man on stilts. Mr. Fre- 
gard stands seven feet one inch high, and is vis- 
iting Squire Olson of this city. He is well-built, 
weighing 260 pounds. He says that his family 
are noted for their stature, but none of them are 
astallas he. His father was six feet six inches; 
his mother, five feet ten inches; his grandmother, 
six feet one inch. While walking with other 
men who are fully six feet tall, Mr. Fregard 
seems like a giant, which he is, in fact; but it is 
more noticeable when he stands in a crowd of 
men.—S/. Paul Globe. 


Artesian Water. 

North and South Dakota possess in the James 
River and Red River valleys two great artesian 
basins which have yielded several hundreds of 
artesix.: wells which not only irrigate farms but 
run mills and factories. 

State Geologist Winchell, Prof. C. W. Hall of 
the University Chair of Geology, and Prof. War- 
ren Upham, recently of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, maintain that Minnesota posses- 
ses asimilar artesian basin, extending from Min- 
neapolis to the State’s southern boundary. There 
are now upwards of 100 artesian wells in this 
basin, about 20 of which are in thiscity. Our 
principal office buildings, several of our mills, 
hotels and elevators, not to mention Glenwood 
and Inglewood and other springs, are supplied 
with artesian water.—Minneapolis Spectator. 





ROYAL FAULTLESS. 


Self Feed Base Heater For Hard Coal. 
Handsome, 
Durable, 


Economical. 


Every Stove 
A DOUBLE HEATER. 


The MOST HEAT 
With LEAST FUEL. 





Three sizes Fire Pot: 
14inch, 16 inch, 18 inch. 


We will send this stove to 
any address on receipt of 
price,in towns where we have 
no agency. Will save you 
$10 on your purchase, and 


guarantee the stove to give 
satisfaction, or money re- 


funded. 
Send for Frices. 
THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 
St. Faull. ifinn. 














Ww not spend your vacation on the Father of Waters ? 


The Finest Scenery, The Best Service, 
The Choicest Meals and the Coolest Bree zes 
Can all be had on board our Elegant Steamers. 


The memory of a trip on the Mississippi will be a joy forever. 
For rates and information apply to 


C.W. BROCK WAY,[Gen. Agt. Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 
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LTACOMA,., 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 














Manufacturing Sites. 


The Tacoma Land Company offers special inducements to manufacturers. It has 200 acres 
level, cleared, unplatted land within the city limits and on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with side-track accommodation. This land is reserved for manufacturing purposes and will be 
divided as required. , 


Warehouse Sites on Commercial Dock, North of 15th St. 








This property will be leased at a reasonable rental on long time to parties wishing to engage in 
warehousing and shipping business. Side-track facilities will be furnished. 





| 
| 
| 
For farther information address 
| 


The Tacoma Land Company, 


N. P. Headquarters Building, TACOMA, WASH. 


| | 
WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


find WAUKESHA, WIS., U. 8. A. 
a ef) A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M.,M. D., 


\e President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 
“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 


Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 
A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 




















FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand cther Disorders of Sleep,” etc. 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 


also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithzmic cases.” 
HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PauL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 
any city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 
10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. It is the best place in the South for 
residents of the North to buy a winter home. Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 

For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAvut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sis_tey St., Cor. Srxte 





ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealer's. 


F.G BRADY, 
JuLiIus KESSLER. 


M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


H.D. MATHEWS, RK. C 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 


BROWN, 


Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 








WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, | 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 








Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
For terms and prices address 
A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 FE. 3d Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 
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| This box tains assorte Cut Flowe 

t specially arranged for t-of-town trade 

' OLL 

W) A 

| MAYSAS8 BOX 

) | > uw 

} + 

2 t 

(}/, Youpaythe 

tf Express, 5e¢ For $l cash with order 

a L. L. MAY & Co., Florists, St,Paul 

Minn 

» a . * 

Read what this box contains: 2 yellow rose, 1 light 
pink rose, | dark velvety red. l cream white rose 
{ Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette, 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address 

L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 5 W. 3d St. 
; sthatoft Ss t ; Ss r , 
Brightest I at « hie un and the best lighted 

i train between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 

Light Chicago is the Norta-WESTERN LIMITED 











OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


| General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. 


Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wast Su 
@reen Bay, 


or, Washburn, 


Wharves: { waukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 





T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


PALIN IS 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 
ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH 


Manufacturers IRON PIPE anp FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 


PAR WELL, OZMUN, EKEIRKE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 


Hardware Jobbers 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 
213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


N. LEHNER, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., Sr. Paun, Minn 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying 

Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 

by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 


H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CoO., 
| Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 
316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Qifice, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 





-§ BUY THE O 
LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, ** Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. S 
28 UNION SQUARE, NY. 2~ 
emctee a ie. 


PAL as, TE 





Ti 
we. “gost yj RLS 
*t.ows*” FOR SALE BY 
W.F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 








Solid Comfort. 
Reasonable Expense. 


THE POPULAR PETELER 


Hot Air or Hot Water. 


Hundreds in successful operation in the Northwest. 
PETELER FURNACE CoO., 
BOX 601, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Works: 30th Avenue S. E., Interurban Line. 
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The Modern Writing Machine 


Is the invention of genius, unfettered by old-school traditions. 
It has been brought to perfection in its mechanical details by four 
years of experience, backed by ample capital, helped by practical 
men determined to spare no endeavor to manufacture a high grade 
machine which shall produce the best work with the least effort 
and in the shortest time. Its price may be a little higher than that 
of others, but the Bar-Lock is made for the class who want 




























The Best Typewriter Possible, 


And the only double key-board machine that writes 


EVERY LETTER IN SIGHT. 



























ENDORSED by those who use it. 

















R.G. Dun & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Pinkerton Nat'l Detective Agency. (8) 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. (10 
Michigan Central R. R. Co. (10) 
Davenport Daily Democrat. 
Davenport Daily Times. 
Superior Evening Telegram. 
National Wall Paper Co. (7) 
And thousands of others. 













ON TRIAL in your office, and unless you like it you pay 
us nothing. Old machines exchanged. 











OUR ARGUMENT; 























Sent on trial the Bar-Lock has a chance to speak for itself and to 
stand on its own merits, which is just where we want the Bar-Lock 
to stand. We take all the risk of it not pleasing you. Whatever 
typewriter you buy, there are typewriter secrets you should know. 
Our catalogue contains them. Send a postal for it. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. Co., 
116th St., Lenox and Fifth Ave.. NEw York«K. 


ST. PAUL BRANCH: 98 East Fourth Street. 





HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 


and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 
when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES for young men and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 
































4# The only School in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 





POKANE CHRONICLE. — 


h Subscribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
if you desire reliable information about the agri- 
cultural or mining resources of Washington or the 
Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price of 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 











» World is Mississippi, but the 
Lon est In the World is the pI 
fi g shortest line between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
River 








and Chicago is Tak NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 








THE KANSAS DéSERT.— Western Kansas is be- 
ing steadily drained of its population of farmers. 
In 1888 twenty-two counties contained 102,669 
people, and to-day the total is only 54,632. The 
exodus has been caused by the settlers” failure 
to raise crops on their arid plains. The hope of 
those who have remained is in irrigation. At 
the present time they are investing in windmills 
and hundreds of these machines will be set to 
work this summer wherever there are signs of 
water beneath the surface of the prairie. 

EXPENSIVE RAILWAYS.—The costliest mile 
of railroad isa mile measured on the steel por- 
tion of the Forth bridge. Thelength of this por- 
tion is a mile and twenty yards, and the cost of 
it was considerably over $10,000,000. The most 
expensive railway system in the world is the 
‘Inner Circle” line of London, which cost, in- 
cluding the purchase of land, $3,000,000 to $5,000, - 
000 per mile. The last constructed mile between 
the Mansion House and Aldgate cost altogether, 
including ‘‘compensation,’’ nearly $10,000,000. 











MAKING THEM USEFUL.—A company has or- 
ganized at Portland, Oregon, to use up the sur- 
plus supply of horses which now exist in the 
Northwest, and at the same time make it profit- 
able to raise good American stock, thus furnish- 
ing another source of demend for the mongrel 
herd. It is proposed by the company to bring 
the horses to abattoirs, a site for which has been 
chosen near that city, and there killthem. The 
flesh will be rendered of its oil, and the residue, 
with the bones and hoofs, will be made into fer- 
tilizer. The hides, that always have a market 
value, will be salted and the hair will be used in 
upholstery work. Itis estimated thatin Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Nevada and Idaho there 
are at present 2,000,000 of halfbreed wild horses 
for which no market can be found. 





THE Pia’s LEGs.--A pig’s legs perform a func- 
tion not known to any other animal, and that is 
an escape pipe or pipes for the discharge of waste 
water or sweat not used in the economy of the 
body. These escape pipes are situated upon the 
inside of the legs above and below the knee in 
the forelegs, and above the gambrel joints in the 
hind legs, but in the latter they are very small 
and functions light; upon the inside of the fore- 
leg they are in the healthy hog always active, 
so that moisture is always there from above and 
below these orifices or ducts in the healthy hog. 
These holes in the leg and breathing in the hog 
are the principal and the only means of ejecting 
an excess of heat above the normal, and when 
very warm the hog will open the mouth and 
breathe through that channel as well as the 
nostril. The horse can perspire through all the 
pores of its body much as man, and cattle do the 
tame to a limited extent, but the hog never. 
His escape valves are confined to the orifices up- 
on the inside of his legs. People often wonder 
why it isthat the hog dies so suddenly and quick- 
ly, when he runs rapidly or takes quick and vio- 
lent exercise by fighting; but when you consider 
the few escape pipes, their small capacity and 
remoteness from the cavity where the heat is 
generated, the wonder is not that he dies quickly 
when overheated, but that he lives as long as he 
does when heated up.—Swine Breeders’ Journal, 
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A YOUNG BELIEVER IN EVOLUTION. 


‘At your age, sir,” said the indignant parent, “I was 


glad to get cornbread and bacon for my breakfast.” 





‘I don’t doubt it, sir,” returned the dutiful son. 
“Nor do I doubt that some of my remote ancestors 
were glad to eat cocanuts and raw grasshoppers. 

KNEW THE PLACE 
The mother of one of Frank Verro’s friends came 


from her old home in France last month. She lost her 
she reached New York. In explain- 
Castle Garden, she told him that 


directions before 
ing to the officer at 
she had forgotten the place where she was to meet her 
friends but that it was some place like Hell. Mr. Of- 
his chair 


ficer silently but quite confidently wheeled 


around and made out her papers for Devil's Lake—and 
made no mistake Dunseith (N.D ) Herald 
PEOPLE WILL KICK. 


It is reported that a south side resident is kicking to 
the mayor and superintendent of water works because 
found in his water 


two large eels have recently been 


pipe. This is a queer world and some people would 
probably kick if they were in swimming. What does 
the man want? He surely don’t expect the city to 
furnish him trout, shad or terrapin ready to serve on 


the table.— Fargo Forum 


AN LNNOCENT QUERY 
Spalding had been 
had 


A caller had mentioned that Dr 


obliged to shoot his dog “because it grown old 
and cross 
After he had gone 


quiet since the dog 


Edith, who had 
was spoken of, surprised her mam 


little been very 


ma by saying 





“Mamma, when do you think papa will shoot Aunt 
Sarah! 
HE GAVE IT TO HIM STRAIGHT 
Stubbs—*Well, sir. I] gave it to that man straight, I 


twice as big as I am, too, but I 
thought of h 


and I called him by the names 


can tell yon, sir He is 


what I rascally con- 


told him exactly 
duct right to his face 
in the dictionary 

And didn’t he try to hit 
No, sir, he didn't And 


inswer back I just hung up the telephone and walked 


Spudds 


Stubbs 


you 


when he tried to 


away Landon Ai 


XWETR 


HOLDING A CUSTOMER 


Antique Furniture Dealer—“Was anybody in while 
I was out 
Boy—"Only one lady. I showed her the table that 


Maytlower, and the Louis XIV. writ 
she didn't 


came over in the 


ing desk, and everything, but seem to be 


satisfied. She said she couldn't find any worm holes 
inany of’em. She said they weren't old enough.” 
Hum! So you let her go, did you?” 
“Y-e-s; but she'll be back. I told her if she'd come in 


you'd show her a folding bed that came 
(i00d News 


this afternoon 
over in theark 


rHE MOTORMAN’'S INFORMATION 
yn Railway car 
Harlem 


door, 


It was a Unis 
the 
near the front 


and it had stoppdd just 


in front of Station. Mrs. Casey, who sat 


tackled her bundle of washing 
and started to leave by the front platform. The bun- 
dle was rather large and decide dly awkward to handle, 
and when she reached the street it slipped from her 
grasp and fell upon one of the tracks 

She started quickly to recover it, but a sudden ap- 
Looking at 


If Oi put me fut 


prehension seized her and she stopped 


the motorman she said, doubtfully 


on the track will Oi hov a shock?” 





“No, madam,” replied the motorman, gravely, “not 
unless you put your other foot on the trolly wire.” 
IGNORANCE NO BAR 
Farmer Edmunds, as he was generally known in the 


Fifty-first Congress wasa congressman fresh from the 
fields, that 
Speaker Reed had assigned him to the committee on 
the Laws. He went to Mr 


sore distress 


and he was somewhat surprised to see 


Revision of the Reed in 


“I know nothing about law, Mr. Speaker,” he said; 


“Lama farmer 
was Mr. Reed’s 


Don't give yourself any uneasiness,” 
reassuring reply. 


“In the first place, your committee 





will never have anything to do, and in the second 
place, you are no worse off than I was when I came to 
congress. I was put on the committee on Territories, 
and to tell you the truth, Mr. Edmunds, I would not 
have known a Territory if I had met one walking 
down Pennsylvania Avenue.’’— Washington Post. 


~ we 
aw 


REED’S DIZZY RIDE. 

“Did you ever experience the sensations of a wild 
runaway behind a span of cayuses down a steep moun- 
tain road, with walls almost perpendicular below, ex- 
tending 300 to 700 feet?” That was the nightmare ques- 
tion propounded last evening by Fred R. Reed, the 
Yakima-Toppenish-Prosser rustler; He was in dead 
earnest for once in his life. Then he told of a dash he 
took five or six days ago down the Horse Heaven 
mountains, south of Prosser: “The trace of one of 
the cayuses became unfastened, and the ‘singletree 
struck the animala rap: in some mysterious manner. 
They started a kicking match. As hard and fast as 
one of the cayuses kicked the other would do just a 
little better. They started to run about the same time. 
And how they did go! Whizzing down the road, the 
wheels striking boulders, the animals squealing and 
snorting, the hack rattling like a cartload ofdry bones 
going through a sausage mill—with all these things 
transpiring simultaneously, 1 felt as if I might at 
any moment be transferred from Horse Heaven to the 
heaven of man. I pulled and heaved and see-sawed, 
but on the wild beasts charged. I was fairly leaning 
back on the lines. Suddenly I found myself tumbling 
and rolling down a grade. Half dazed, I looked and 
saw my team still spinning away. My lines had broken 
and let me fall backward out of the hack. Is was 
lucky for me, too, because my team eventually smash- 
ed the hack into splinters and almost killed them- 
selves. I was laid up two days.”—Tacoma Ledger. 





‘No checkee, no washee.” 


Ah Long 

O'Flaherty 
begob!”’ 

Ah Long 

O'Flaherty 

Ah Long 


“I'll bring the check ‘round later, 
. 
“No checkee, no washee.” 
“Rats.” 


“Allee lightee, blingee me lats.’ 


GOOD FORM IN THE WEST. 


‘You may say what you please about the wild and 
wooly West.”’ quote the drummer toan eastern swell 
salesman, “but I know some of the people there have 
very good ideas of the usages of the best society.” 

“Well, they don’t observe them very closely,” argued 
the Easterner 

“I think they do,”’ responded the drummer;” at least 
they do in the Southwest. An instance came under 
my notice seme time ago ina wild part of Texas. I 
was at a tavern table where all the other guests were 
of a rough type and as mostof them had been drinking 
pretty freely it did not require much difference of 
opinion to precipitate a row. An old fellow and his 
son were sitting together and somebody called the 
son a liar. By hotel regulations nobody at table had 
agun, the rule being that all weapons be left in the 
safe until after meals, and, of course, the young man 
didn't shoot his insulter on the spot. He was on his 
feet, though, as soon as the objectionable epithet 
reached him, and he grabbed the knife from his plate 
and started for the offender. His father, however. 
caught him.” 

“* Bill,’ he said as cool as a cucumber, ‘what air you 
goin’ to do?’ 

“*He called me a 
knife aloft. 

“*Well,’ exclaimed the old man in an angry tone, 
‘ain't you got no table manners at all? Put down 
that knife and take a fork.’ 

“Could an Easterner do better than that?” continued 
the drummer, and the Eastern man conceded the 
point. Tashington Star. 


liar.’ shouted Bill, waving the 





CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98. and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day this may not appear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 

334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, til. 





MY 


‘a CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Bays our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 


fea, WF 
y oi $ ved High “y- Singer sewing machine 


itt finely finished, nick 







a 
Needle and a complete 
shipped any where on 
money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, World’s F awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
1 of the World’s Fair. 


catalogue, i ials and Glimp f 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 



















For Beautifving the 

@emoves all Freckles, Tan Bunbase Plog Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Dru or 
sent pyre on receipt of 50c. Use | Pp 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP | rof.|. Hubert 

o Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, O. 





A fine 14k gold pla- 
st ted watch to every 
cb reader of this paper. 


on © this out and send it to us with 
15 your full name and address, and we 
ost S willsend you one of these elegant, 
pi>® richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
1 by express for examination, and if 
3\°" you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
price,@3.50,and itis yours. We send 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, TH, 











J 

‘n-— 
' FIFTEEN DAYS. 
I will send FREE to any man the prescription, 
with full particulars,of anew and positive remedy. 
A sure cure for all weakness in yonug or old men. 
Cures Lost Mandood,Nervous Weakness,Im- 
potdney in 15 days; disease never returns. Will 
also sarmla® Tomediee if Goatees. Correspondence 
wrivate. Address T. C, Barnes. News Dealer, 
x B. 474,Marshall, Mich, ‘ 


] Cure Yourselt 





1 NUM “.MORPHINE HABIT 


: PAINLES & FERMARERTLY CURED 
DESYB.COLLINS opm antivote 
ORIGINAS AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free, 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicago, LJ 
P. O. Drawer 691. 















Gearhart’s Family Knitter _ 


Knits a stocking heel and toe in 
ten minutes. Knits everything 
required in the household from 
pomespun or factory, wool or cot- 
ton yarns. Most practical knitter on 
the market. A chi'd ean operate it. 


Strong,Durable,Simple,Rapid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For particulars and 
sample work, address 


6.00 
le GEAL. T, Clearfield, Pa, 
R, DIX 




















Celebrated Female q 
Powders never fail. 


WW Ladies declare them 


with Tansy and vel Pulley particulars i 
Deb T DEE Back Bay, Boston, Mase 


















15 ibs. @ 
month. came contai poison and never 
renths Tiny cama by Progress here or eat ty mail. Partico 
das ( aq Wi BPEKCIFIC COy, Phila, 2a, 

NEW E’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSUKBED, Our home 


treatment OU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when alt 
others fail. ‘(Hundreds convinced.* Pamphlet free, 
No Risk. Address THE EYE, Glens Fualis, N. Y. 









ANSY PILLS! 


Sare AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“WOMAN'S SAFE 
GUARD” Witcox Speciric Co., PHiLA.,PA. 








WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pilis 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed@1.00 


Stevens & Gustavus, cole U, 8. Agents, 125 State St, Chicago, Lil, 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 

“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 

Used by the principal railroads in the United States 

and warranted unexcelled, 
= “CROWN” Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 








Homogeneous Boiler Plates und Soft Sheet Steel. 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
machinery. 
Send for Price List 
326-328 Endicott Building, St. Pau, Minn, 





1 MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, - - - 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 
Stronger than Iron Bolts 
with Cut Threads 
The “Ideal” Recessed Nut. 











WZ SOLE URER 5 Fr 

= manuFt’S.> FREDGWEIRS He 
- — _\ IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS. CROSSINGS = Hines peed 
: ~ | SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES, €1, "00. , 
CINCINNATI.O/) Fiy epg AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEELE meen chan 
4 Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ETCEL AA er RS 

















The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


InstTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYsI18 of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Ofice, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PrTTsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
RoBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and [ron Co. 
Joun J. Cong, Engineer of Tests; A.W. F1eRO, Insp’g Engin’r; G.W. G. Ferris, 0. E.; JaMESC. HALLSTED,C. E.; 
Wo. P.Gronau, 0. E.; D. W. MCNAvuGuer, C. E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 














WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, TICKETS, 
PAY CHECKS, 
and General Stationery. (Securities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Problems 


eolved rapidly and accurately by the 
Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent 
time and entirely relieves nervous 
mental strain, “Adapted to all com> 
mercial and scientific compu 
Every office should have one, 

Write for Pamphlet, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicage, 














ASHTON 
Pop Safety 


VALVES. 


GRANTED 


MEDAL 


AND 


Highest Awards 


AT 


World’s Fair. 


Twenty Years’ 
Continued Success. 


TheAshton Valve Co 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO. 





PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


National Tube Works Co. 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 
Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cras. A. LAMB, Local Manager 


. THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 


Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
Factory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., \ CHICAG 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double « Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 
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a_i On Locomotive Driving Wheels 

€ CR) @ © © And on Steel Tired Wheels 

\ y \ 42 es GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
a mo For Every Variety of Service. 


NEW YORK. & a 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 





RO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. 


"mice pales 
Late WW SStiIwNnGerovuUse ATR BRAD SE co., 
WILMEERDING, PA., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 
The Pg po has proved iteslf to » the mest Y~ er oe and Kicee the yg . Its yy is emerges ae it = be operated from any car in train, if 
tesi and should the train separate, or a hose or ail, it applies automa y- GUARANTEE ven customers against LOSS im PATENT SUITS on the apparatu ¢ 
Se TULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 7 — 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic 
aily one piece of mechanism, aad is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wil! 
cepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 
The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 


H. H. WESTING HOUS: 
Gen. M 


by their use on railways over which they may pass. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN & CO., 


Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 

















Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of : 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


CHICAGO VARNISH (0., 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 


Channel Split Switches. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





STROM CLAMP FROG 


Li ww, 
CLAMP 3”x roe, 





*OILNILVd 





Jenne Track Jacks. Koller Rail Benders. Crossings 
Banner Switch Stands. 


-GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Gaicia Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, wile they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils theve is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when thess are caused by mechanical 


‘ects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratiway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their Le yaw ~ 4 while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well 0: 

mechanical experts department, composed of lis 

ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 


of charge. 

Weaiso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Pheonix Building. 138 J ackson St. 


uniformi 


N th Was admitted as a state in 1580, but t he 
or ; 

traveling public admits every day that the 
Dakota best line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago is Tak NORTH-WESTERN LIN&. 
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Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 21% inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 
SALESROOMS : 


111 LiperRTYy St., NEW YORK. 








WORKS: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. F. E,. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 





MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 
Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch om, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


Plain or Upset Ends. Alls 
Office: ‘10th § Street, near Penn Ave., = PITTSRURGH, PA. 





The Brovn Bonnell fron Company; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





pert NED IRON: 


or aes A ec A rama: is 













2O5.PHENIX BUILDING 
MUEANGD, 


Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. Botz, Managing Directors. 


The Otis Stam Co., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving: Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
ie 


ROLLING MILLS CHAS H HAWKINS 


YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO AGENT 





CLEVALAND, OHIO. 


The New 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 








OVERFLOW 





Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


WEAK MAN 'yawssn 


y Waste time, money and egy yp ee “doctors” wonderful “cure- 

—- etc.,when I will send you FREE the prescription 

artic -ulars of a@ new certain remedy that isacomplete cure 

for NEI VOUS WEAKNESS, LOST MANHOOD and IM- 

_ \ wp Di OTE NCY inold or young men. Ouse = Kee E = .-Y 

, : this information and prescription absolutely an nere is no 

cone. — humbug “or adve el catch about it. Any druggist can put it up for 

you as everything is plain and simple. All I ask in return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 
remedy itseif of me, all ready for use,but may do as you please about this. An letters sent aceies. 
E. H. HUNGERFORD, Box A Albion, Mi 

























Vegetables as Medicine. 


Celery acts upon the nervous system, and is 
a cure for rheumatism and neuralgia. Tomatoes 
stimulate the liver, and spinach and the common 
dandelion (prepared in the same way) have a di- 
rect effect on diseases of the kidney. Onions, 
garlic and olives promote digestion by stimulat- 
ing the circulatory system, with the consequent 
increase of the saliva and gastric juice. Raw 
onions are regarded as a remedy for sleeplessness, 
and the French believe that onion soup is an ex- 
cellent tonic in cases of debility of the digestive 
organs. —English Mechanic 


Take More Exercise, 


One of the things that make doctors and drug- 
gists rich is the disinclination of the average city 
man to take any exercise. The ruralite is com- 
pelled to stir his stumps, whether he wants to or 
not. The work of the farm must be done, and 
the doing of it involves some exercise. But the 
dweller in the city, unless he belongs to an ath- 
letic club, does without exercise altogether. He 
wont walk a block if he can help it. He rides 
to and from his office, and his time at either end 
of the route is passed in asitting posture. He 
doesn’t even climb stairs, for elevators are now 
all but universal. Asa rule he eats more then 
is good for him, drinks more or less whisky and 
consumes unlimited tobacco. The result isadis- 
ordered stomach, a torpidliver, unstrung nerves 
and a general smash-up. This country needs a 
society for the promotion of moderate, healthful 
and simple exercise.— Grand Forks: Plaindealer. 





Absurd Legal Phraseology. 


If a man were to give another man an orange, 
he would merely say, “I give you this orange;” 
but when the transaction is intrusted to the 
hands of a lawyer to put it in writing he adopts 
this form: “I hereby give, grant, and convey to 
you all and singular, my estate and interest, right, 
title, and claim and advantages of and in the said 
orange, together with all its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp and pips, and al! right and advantage there- 
in with full power to bite, cut, suck, and other- 
wise eat the same, or give the same away, as fully 
and effectually as I the said A Bam entitled to 
bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same orange, 
or give the same away, with its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp, and pips, anything hereinbefore or here- 
inafter, or in any other deed or deeds, instru- 
ment or instruments, of what nature or kind so- 
ever to the contrary notwithstanding.— Alamosa 
Journal. 


Animals who Indulge in Stimulants, 


It has lately been pointed out that man, after 
all, is not the only animal who indulges in stim- 
ulants. Certain animals who indulge themselves 
in this manner with fatal results,the vehicle of in- 
toxication in the case of the lower order of beings 
being a creeping vetch called the ‘loco plant.” 
This is an inhabitant of the ‘‘'Texan Panhandle,” 
and is a source of serious danger to horses and 
cattle. To them it has all the allurements which 
are possessed by absinthe and gin for beings 
of anotber grade, only the results of the vetch are 
more definitely fatal, even when taken in moder- 
ate measures. Animals who have tasted it are 
liable to fall over backward, their brains being 
affected as well as their spinal chords. They leap 
heights in their frenzy and dash down precipices. 
No rider of a horse who has been thus intoxi- 
cated is in a safe position.— Zhe Hospital. 
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Lady—“How is this insect powder to be applied?” 
Assistant (absent-mindedly)—“Give ‘ema teaspoonful 
after each meal, madam.” 

A Philadelphia girl visiting in Milwaukee is so 


modest that she will not go to bed while the Christian 


Observer is in the same room, and she says her cousin 








Von Coupon (at aSt. Pavl suburban lake retreat 
water, stranger? By gum, I think I'll join you 
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Talk about fun! Why 











“How's the 








in Boston declines to walk up a steep hill for fear her 
breath will come in short pants. 


Fond Mamma (to clerk in china store)—“I1 see 
mugs marked ‘Tom and Jerry;’ 


‘Willie and Charlie’ on them?” 


you 
have have you any 


with 





Fair Guest This room looks likea 


prison cell. 


“My goodness! 
What is it for?” 
“That is to lock myself up in when I scold 
New York Weekly. 


Hostess 


the cook.” 


Mrs. Doubtful--*What did you get in the mail?” 
Dicky Doubtful—“Only two invitations.” 

Mr. Doubtful—*From whom?’ 

Dicky Doubtful Jack Harlemite; he 


wants me to come up some time. 


‘One is from 
The other 


is from my tailor; he wants me to come 
downright away.” 

Pushed for money—A wheelbarrow in a 
brickyard 

“What great war began in 1812?” Boy 
promptly)—The war of 1812.” 

He—*Her heart is as hard as glass. I can’t 


make any impression on it.’ 
She—Have you tried a diamond ? 
“Didn't the ladies who called leave cards?” 
Charlotta—‘They wanted to, ma’am, but I 
told them you had plenty of your own, and 


i better, too.” 


Sarah—“She’s worth a million, and just 
the right age for you.” 

Jerry—"“‘Any girl worth a million is the 
right age for me.’ 


Why do you suppose that man said there 
was a fortune in my face?” “Oh, probably 
he saw the gold filling in your teeth.” 


Madam, I crave your mercy! 


Weary Willis—* 
[am hungry enough to eat a dog. 
4 Madam-“All right. I'll just unchain him.”’ 


“Well, darling, 
am not quite sure, 
Many 


what was the text?” “I 
papa. but it sounded like 
are cold, but few are frozen.’ ”—T. Cat. 
: Evangelist—“My good woman, I should 
like to labor with you.” Unregenerate—“All 
right. You turn the wringer and I'll rinse 
the clothes.” 


this beats the days when 


less care of their 
of their wives there 
less widowers in the world and 
Grafton Record 


If some men would take 
horses and more care 
would be 
more horses. 

° 

‘What had the prisoner in his hand when 
he struck the prosecutor?” 
trate of a policeman. 


hand but his fist, sor,”’ 


asked the magis- 
“T saw nothin’ 
was the reply. 


in his 





Wifie—‘I declare I begin to feel that I’m 
growing old. It’s really unpleasant.” 
Hubby—*Yes, dear, it must be, especially 


so for one who has been young so long!” 


Biggs—“What a 


2 sweet-tempered woman 
your wife is?” 
* Diggy—*Yes. She wasaclerk in the Cen- 
—— Es Se — tral Telephone office for eight years before 
Von Coupon ‘from behind the rock on the right ‘Say, my I married her.’ 
friend, will business prevent you from dropping around this : ° 7 
Visitor (delightedly)—“Your reasonable 
way ugain to-morrow We might have another little picnic wa 8 y p a 
A fies rates are a pleasant surprise. 
hese are my brother's premises, and I'd be glad to have you : s 
: Hot Springs host (to clerk)—‘Charge the 
walk up to his house with me 





“Don't mind 


the tourist f I do, ol’ boy. 


Cert’ ly, 


Tatterton, 
a hundred years 


if I'd knowed ye 
lead the way!” 


Feel like’s 
I'll go with ye 


gentleman an extra $ fora pleasant sur- 


prise.” —Thos. Cat. 
Hotel Porter (to guest)—‘Hey, get up! 
Guest Hotel Porter—“I want the 


bed sheet!" Guest (in astonishment)-"What 
for?” Hotel Porter—“There is a party as 
wants breakfast and we need a table-cloth.” 

“Is that Puget Sound?” inquired the tour- 
ist as he rounded the point at Everett and 
caught his first glance of salt water. “‘Well,” 
returned the native, proudly, “that’s a part 
of it—you can’t see it all at a glance.—Snw- 
homish Eye. 


Swellof the Period— 0, doctor, I have sent 
for you, certainly! Still I must confess I 
have not the slightest faith in modern medi- 
cal science.” 

Doctor—“Oh! that doesn’t matter. You 
see,a mule has no faith in the veterinary 
surgeon, and yet hecures him all the same.” 


jist 











CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1894. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. Strona, President. 


NORTHWESTERN. PIANO, ORGAN, 


VOICE, VIOLIN 
CONSERVATORY 


All branches Music. 
Elocution, - Languages 

OF MUSIC. 
608% Nicollet Ave., 


25 Teachers. 500 protts 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


RUPTURE 
PERMANENTLY 


Dhsewtan. 








PAY. 
Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
3,800 PATIENTS. 


No Detention from Business. 


Cure of all kinds of 
from one 


No Operation. 
Written guarantee to absolute 
Ruptwre of either sex without use of knife, 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 


EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful. but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We suaranter that our 
ECTRIC TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 

It isdoing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn’t there 
anything new under the sun? 
ioevnepihing and everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 


Cor.Washington & Hennipin Aves., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Be FOUR 
EST LINE 
BETWEEN 

CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Trains 
in America.” 


“Finest 





E. O. McCoRMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic M’g’r Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 














ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
© ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
LOM) ed atid (Ch 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
a poems sta- Ml iael-tr Gately 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
a T er T A “a YT 


MINNEAPOLIS 





FOR 
NVESTORS. 


R OR 
ARMERS 
I The country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea, 
4 There is no more land in the United States than 


when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 


ec 


3 Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 

% Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England. 

‘% Land is the basis of all wealth. 

% It cannot be stolen. 

7 It cannot run away. 

J It cannot burn up. 

I It produces the food of man and animals. 

1 It is the safest investment on earth. 

3 It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

I It can still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

3 Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


3 In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North: Dakota free farms produced.in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


3 In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season's crop. 

‘< Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

I Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

4 Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

I Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

I The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

I The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


7 For publications and information about/rates, 
routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


OMESTEADS 
FOR 
OME SEEKERS. 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 

6,800,000 Acres 

17,450,000 Acres 

1,750,000 Acres 

9,375,000 Acres 


In Minnesota, 

In North Dakota, 

In Montana, - 

In Northern Idaho, - 
In Washington and Oregon, - - 


AGGREGATING OVER 


B3G,BCO,CCO Acres. 


CEIEAP FARMING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’l Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LAND In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

¢ lands for sale ~ A the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDS, lying in alternate sections with the 
pastcged lanes open for entry, FREE OF OOST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
{ sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington an 
Oregon. Deer describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 

c 


mineral districts and timber sections; the citiesand towns;.the freeGovernment lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advan s which the six. great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. e publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movables. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the rey climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cessin diversified farming. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, phoving the unoccu- 
pied and ag ny Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Centraland Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
2 When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢resses of scquai’.tances, and copies will be sent 
to them also. 
FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Sopertp- 
e tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating so lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 


- Land Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
GJ cl No Alkalies 


—OoR— 


a Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’ 


i¥ BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

It has morethan three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers ‘everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 
RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 


98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


$8./0 BUYS 
A 316 SUIT. 


We have set aside from our late sale 





of $8.75 suits a special line for our 


Mail Order Department, 


These are genuine $16 custom- 


made (ready to wear) suits, and were 
received through a special purchase, 
at 5oc. on the dollar of manufacturer’s 


cost price. 
We are selling them at a slight 
advance over 50c. on the dollar of 


regular retail price. 


BOWLBY 
& co. 


Third 
and 
Robert. 


(2 Mention this magazine 








| Taos. Henry, 128 St James street, Montreal, 
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Metallic Brake Beams, 


| 108 Endicott Arcade, - - 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THOs. F. OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, } 
Henry ©. PAYNE, Milwaukee. Wi 


8. t Receivers 
HENRY C. Rousg, 45 WallSt. New York City § 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard cto any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. a Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 


Portland 
B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Pau 
A L ORata, Asst. —_. Ticket Agt. St. F Minn. 
G R Frros, Genl. Bastern , 319 . New York. 
F. H Fooarry.Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark rote Chicago. Ii. 
Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 


. Ep@ar. Geni. Ast, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

R. A Eva, Genl. ., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, W ater street. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Butiding 621 
Pacificavenue ih. 

I. A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt., Rostin Wash. 

A. TINLING. Genl Agt.. Spokane, Wash. 

F C. JaCKson, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

J. G. Bop, Gen. Agt., Wailace. Idaho 

Cc 1 Stone, Ticket Agt. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

G MCNEILL. Ticket Agt , * — Bik, Minneapolis. 

F b Foster, Agt , Asbiand, W is. 

F E DOwNAVAR, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn 

J.C. Rosprnson, Tkt. Agt , Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

E H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 

E 

J 

Ww. 


Minn. 


yt Cal. 
oe NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 
B. WICKERY, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
h. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. | 


DISTRIOT PASSENGER a 


W_N. Mpars, 15 State street, Bosto 
J a ‘ROGERS, Jn., 47 8. Third pam "Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. BILLINGSLRA, 47 8. Third street, Philadel) ~~ ig 


Wau G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jno. E. TurRNeER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HK. Nogu, 103 N Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 
O. VANDERBILT. 503 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lowa. 
J.J Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
. N Rosinson, 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
G Lemmon, 210 South Clark 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore 
L RAYBURN, Portiand, Ore. 
JHAS. E. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


| W. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P 
? 


4. M. HANNAFORD, Generai Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





| run that can be read at sight, an 


GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


514 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPAKY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 
Chilled Iron Car Wheels 
OF ALL SIZES. 





THE BOYER 


Railway Speed Recorder, 


The only Recorder made that gives a record of the 
d has a Dial Indicator 
carried in the cab so the engineer can see ata glance 


how fast he is running atany time. 


| BOYER RAILWAY SPEED RECORDER C0., 


244 Dickson Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8S. A. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 
« Railway Specialties. = 


Trojan Car Couplers, Tron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





67-71. Paik ES 


‘NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 


Asphalt Car Roofs, 





W. FP. PORTER & CO., 
STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P.R. R. having heated new shops at Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane, also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d 8t., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal iage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls‘and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Hops. Fruit, Alfalfa 


Write for our Treatise on 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAN D8. roe Sic e eit a unoe 


Five-Acre Tracts and Upwards, Improved and Unimproved. The Best Life Insurance of the Age. 


Orchards planted and cultivated for non-residents by contract; trees guaranteed to live. 


E. F. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. 


Oe ee te 

















In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 








